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Jules Laurents 


EXPERIMENT IN ANNIHILATION* 


Marcu 1, 1954, the same day that shots were ringing on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, another “shot”, unheralded but of sweep- 
ing significance, was fired in the Marshall Islands. On that day an 
American AEC task group detonated a hydrogen bomb of monstrous size. 
In its widest implications that bomb has not yet ceased to reverberate. A 
long chain of incidents, ranging from the curious to the tragic, has made it 
Clear that “peacetime” nuclear explosions present a substantial threat to 
our well-being. Storm signals from earlier atomic tests such as fogged 
photographic film and radioactive rain have given way to the storm — 
which has already resulted in the radioactive poisoning of several hundred 
people. The March 1 explosion also blasted the lid of secrecy from the 
AEC’s thermonuclear adventures, giving the public its first real look behind 
the “uranium curtain”; thus it is now known that the AEC touched off 
three prior hydrogen explosions, the third of which (November, 1952) gave 
more than five times as great an energy release as predicted by its creators. 


1. Chronicle of Events 


The March 1 bomb was expected to explode with a force of four to six 
megatons (a megaton denotes the energy released by exploding one million 
tons of TNT) but developed instead about fourteen, according to Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, New York Herald Tribune, April 7, 1954. It left 
scientific measuring instruments unable to record its full effects. Sound 
waves from the blast were detected in London, and an American astrono- © 
mer said the flash could have been seen from Mars. Rep. Holifeld of the 
JCAE (Joint Committee on Atomic Energy) described it as “so far beyond 
what was expected you might say it was out of control”. Defense Secretary 
Wilson called it “unbelievable”, and President Eisenhower admitted it 
“surprised and astonished” the scientists. Rep. Van Zandt of the JCAE 
stated that the “explosion had left an area of total destruction about twelve 
miles in diameter, with light damage extending in a circle with a diameter 
of forty miles”. The AEC called it a “routine atomic test”. As with the 
November, 1952 H-bomb, the first inkling the public had that something 
extraordinary had occurred was through “leaks”. Intent on maintaining 
secrecy, the AEC ordered all task force personnel to refrain from divulging 
any information about the tests. Such an order was not given on Kwajalein, 
however, 176 miles from Bikini, it being assumed apparently that at this 
distance details of the explosion could not be perceived. Yet a marine 
corporal stationed there wrote to his mother: 

“I was walking back to the barracks . . . just as it was getting daylight, 

when all of a sudden the sky lighted up a bright orange. . . . About ten 

*This is the first of two articles dealing with the recent hydrogen explosions, 
and studies the damage they’ have wrought upon man and his environment. 


Historical and scientific background material is presented in the Supplement at 
the end. The second article will go more deeply into the social implications: 
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or fifteen minutes later . . . we heard very loud rumbling that sounded 

like thunder. Then the whole barracks began shaking as if there had 

been an earthquake. This was followed by a very high wind.” 
In a second letter he reported: “There were two destroyers here to-day 
bearing natives of one of the Marshall Islands that was within seventy-five 
miles of the blast. They were suffering from various burns and radio- 
activity”. 

Directly thereafter the AEC issued the following statement: 
“During the course of a routine atomic test in the Marshall Islands, 
twenty-eight U.S. personnel and 236 residents were transported from 
neighboring atolls to Kwajalein Island according to plans as a precaution- 
ary measure. The individuals were unexpectedly exposed to some radia- 
tion. There were no burns. All were reported well. After the completion 
of the atomic tests, they will be returned to their homes.” 

The AEC never acknowledged the statement of the corporal, nor his 
assertion that some victims were suffering from burns. (We shall see that 
the AEC statement is false.) When the announcement was made some 
observers were puzzled over how, after the victims were “unexpectedly” 
exposed to radiation, they were evacuated “according to plans as a pre- 
cautionary measure”. Time magazine introduced additional cause for 
apprehension by reporting that American casualties from the March 1 
explosion were exposed to radiation “ten times greater than scientists deem 
safe”. 

On March 13* a grave new consequence.of the “routine atomic test” 
was reported. The Japanese fishing trawler Fukuryu Maru docked in 
Yaezu, Japan, with its twenty-three crew members showing symptoms of 
acute radiation exposure. They told how on March | they were some eighty 
to ninety miles from Bikini, when at 4 a.m. they fancied they saw the sun 
rising prematurely “in a strange manner”. Six or seven minutes later they 
heard a roar, and two hours later they were showered with a white ash, 
which continued to fall for several hours. The ash was, of course, fall-out 
from the explosion, consisting mainly of irradiated coral dust. Only after 
they had become quite ill did they suspect that they had been rained with 
shi no hai (ashes of death) and head for port. They had on board 40 tons 
of freshly caught tuna and shark, which, according to a New York Times 
dispatch, exhibited radioactivity “sufficient to be fatal to any person who 
remained for eight hours within thirty yards of the fish”. Two of them 
were in worse condition than the rest, having eaten some of the fish. The 
crewmen were hospitalized, the sampan was ordered burned at sea and 
sunk, the fish buried; but not before several thousand pounds of the con- 
taminated fish had been unloaded and shipped to market. A “hot fish” 
panic ensued in Japan, and police, in a frantic effort to track it all down, 
ordered a thousand tons of other fish destroyed, with which it had got 
mixed. Fish prices dropped to half overnight, and Tokyo’s numerous sushi 
houses (sushi — a popular fish dish) reported business at a standstill. It 
should not be necessary to give all details — it is sufficient to recall the 
Japanese experience with atomic bombs, coupled with the fact that fish is 
the mainstay of the Japanese diet (a million pounds a day of tuna alone are 
consumed in Japan) to appreciate the extent of the panic. The people’s 

*All dates without years refer to 1954, 
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fears were not entirely groundless. Life, March 29, in an article First 
Casualties of the H-Bomb reported “Six families from the town of Sagami- 
hara reported stomach pains, numbness and diarrhea after eating raw tuna 
and gray mullet”. An INS dispatch from Tokyo, March 23, reported 
“Physical examinations were ordered to-day for fifty-one Osaka residents 
with mild blood disorders which officials feared may have come from eating 
radioactive fish caught in the mid-Pacific after America’s recent hydrogen 
test blast”. As late as May 17 a UP dispatch from Formosa reported: 

“Fishery authorities in Formosa urgently requested Geiger counters from 
the U.S. to-day after a Chinese family in Keelung was hospitalized with 
what doctors thought might be radioactive poisoning [after eating a sea- 
fish].” (It is, of course, impossible to say whether the March 1 bomb or a 
later one would be responsible for such a case.) In view of the fact that a 
score of other Japanese fishing boats have since returned with radioactive 
cargoes, and considering the delay with which radiation-induced disorders 
often manifest themselves, further incidents of this type are not excluded. 

Soon after the mishap, Dr. John Morton, head of the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission (ABCC) at Hiroshima, reported concerning the 
twenty-three fishermen, “they will recover completely within a month”. 
Apparently his years of studying Hiroshima victims had not proved 
instructive, for by 23rd March five of the fishermen were reported in 
serious condition, and all of the men are still (July) hospitalized. Morton 
and his staff were received uncharitably by the victims and their Japanese 
doctors, for reasons expressed by the leading Tokyo newspaper Asahi: 
“The ABCC is an organ to conduct research but not to treat patients. 
Dr. John Morton and his staff should treat the patients this time not only 
to make a fine report to America but to give the patients assurances they 
are not guinea pigs”. It also urged the U.S. to reveal to Japanese 
physicians the materials used in the blast (this would facilitate identifica- 
tion of the isotopes in the ash, which knowledge would be valuable in 
treatment) but admitted: “Presumably the U.S. does not want to disclose 
military secrets”. Indeed not; in fact, Rep. Sterling Cole created much 
hard feeling when he suggested the Japanese trawler might have been 
spying on the tests! When the Japanese scientists had completed their 
analysis of the ash, they were dismayed to find that it contained non- 
negligible amounts of strontium 90, a long-lived isotope particularly 
dangerous to absorb into the body. 

About 25th March it was reported that the U.S. Navy tanker Patapsco, 
operating with the H-bomb task group, had received “light but not 
dangerous contamination by radioactive fall-out”. 

March 27th two more “atom-dusted” sampans came into port and were 
quarantined. One (the Myojin Maru) had been operating about 780 miles 
from the test site lst March, and the other (the Koei Maru) 200 miles 
away. Japanese newspapers reported that both vessels registered Geiger 
counter readings above the danger point, although “only one crewman was 
more than slightly affected”. Japanese health officials were undecided 
whether to destroy the catch of the Myojin; they destroyed the entire 
80,000 pound tuna catch of the Koei. And a UP dispatch of 3rd April 
reported that a fourth fishing boat had come back radioactive from the 
1st March explosion and been quarantined. 
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There were numerous other ramifications, of varying degrees of gravity, 
from the Ist March explosion. Americans experienced snowfalls in 
Montana and Wyoming exhibiting radiation equal to 200 times the normal 
background. Prof. Henry Kraybill of the Yale University Physics Depart- 
ment revealed that Yale’s most sensitive Geiger counter was incapacitated 
on 7th March by an increased number of radioactive particles in the air. 
However, on the whole, few such particles were observed in the U.S. 
Newsweek, 29th March, wrote: 

“The subject isn’t discussed openly around the AEC but scientists are worried 

about the whereabouts of the radioactive ‘mushroom cloud’ generated by the 

March Ist H-bomb explosion. . . . Within a few days after all previous tests, 

laboratories around the U.S. have reported detecting traces of radiation in the 


atmosphere. So far no traces have been spotted from the March 1 bomb, which 
shot its mushroom an unprecedented 20 miles into the air.” 


The same publication, 5th April, published another provocative remark: 


“U.S. atomic scientists, still puzzling over the unexpected fury of the March Ist 
H-bomb blast . . . are now wondering whether the bomb set off a small chain 
reaction that ignited hydrogen in the atmosphere and surrounding sea. Most 


[reject the possibility of a globe-girdling chain reaction] but the theory is being 
reconsidered.” 


Many other Americans apparently were “puzzling” over the lst March 
blast. As early as 19th March Rep. Cole, head of the JCAE, reported that 
a Congressional investigation would be pushed to determine (in the words 
of an AP dispatch) “whether avoidable errors were made during the 
monstrous hydrogen blast in the Pacific March Ist”, and that his com- 
mittee had begun questioning AEC officials in closed sessions. Rep. Van 
Zandt, of the JCAE, according to a UP dispatch of 18th March, 

“criticised officials . . . for failure to set up adequate safeguards against injury 

to American, native, and Japanese personnel in the area. He said the govern- 

ment should have set as qut of bounds a ‘hazard area’ about twice as large as 
that actually prescribed. .. . ‘It was poor planning’ Mr. Van Zandt said. ‘In 
my opinion somebody is guilty of a blunder in failing to apply the necessary 


precautions. It is my intention as a member of the Joint Atomic Committee to 
find out who was responsible’.” 


Dr. David L. Hill, Chairman of the Federation of American Scientists, a 
Los Alamos physicist, commented that the failure to predict the exact size 
of the Ist March explosion was to have been expected in a rapidly moving 
development program. 

Against this turbulent background, the AEC detonated an even larger 
H-bomb 26th March. The 26th March bomb was intended to have been 
dropped by parachute from a B-36 superbomber, but for reasons of caution 
this plan was abandoned. This was probably for the best since the bomb, 
expected to develop three megatons, exploded instead with about seventeen 
(according to the Alsops). And Newsweek later reported (12th April) that 
“Air Force officials refuse to talk about it, but a giant B-36 superbomber 
observing the March 26th H-bomb explosion was flipped completely over 
by the blast”. The AEC had taken many new precautions, such as extend- 
ing the “restricted zone” to an area 450 miles wide, covering several hundred 
thousand square miles. It had searched the area carefully, to make sure 
no ships were there. Nevertheless two Japanese fishing boats came into 
port 8th April with cargoes of radioactive tuna. On one of the boats, the 
Kaifuku Maru, health officials found it necessary to destroy “about one- 
third of the thirty-five tons of tuna . . . when it recorded more than 100 
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[Geiger counter] impulses a minute. About 45 a minute is considered 
the maximum for human safety”. (UP dispatch, 8th April.) Curiously, the 
other ship, the Shoho Maru, had only six radioactive fish out of a thirty- 
ton catch, giving counts of 60 to 1,300 impulses a minute. An INS dispatch 
of 10th April clarifies this situation, telling that these six had “eaten 
atom-radiated small fish”. The Shoho had been 400 miles south of Bikini. 
As time went by other radioactive ships were remarked, including one that 
had been “dusted” at a distance of 2,200 miles; a Geiger counter held to 
the head of a crewman from this vessel, the Misaki Maru, clicked 200 
times a minute. 

U.S. News and World Report of 9th April, 1954, in an article entitled 
Has the H-Bomb Gone Wild?, reflected the prevailing sentiment when it 
commented: “The guarded secrets of [the] H-Bomb now are coming out. 
The facts, when pieced together, indicate that the tested model is a far 
cry from the H-bomb ordered by President Truman in 1950”. By the end 
of March a vast clamor had risen around the H-bomb, to which even the 
AEC could not remain entirely oblivious. Indeed, Lewis Strauss, Chairman, 
held a special press conference on 3lst March at which he assured the 
public that there was nothing to worry about, that the victims with radia- 
tion burns were “well and happy”, etc., and emphasized that we were 
rapidly approaching the millenium of atomic energy for peacetime use. 
With this assurance, the AEC detonated three more bombs. News of them 
reached the public unofficially, e.g. through reports of radioactive rain by 
Japanese scientists and accounts by American airline passengers of a 
“midnight sunrise” in the Marshall Islands. An AP dispatch of 14th May 
said: “Evidence indicates [an] explosion of April 6, another about May 1 
and a final shot within recent days”. It seems likely that a great 40 megaton 
blast originally scheduled for around 22nd April did not take place. 

Incidents of similar character to those arising from the previous blasts 
continued to be reported. A cross-section of news items follows: 

Tokyo, April 19 (AP) — “Two Japanese scientists to-day said new radioactive 

rain showers fell on Japan Saturday and yesterday ... the showers started 

40,000 feet up and fell from the stratosphere. . . . Meanwhile health officials at 

the giant Tsukiji Japanese Fish Market condemned 3,000 pounds of tuna from 

a mid-Pacific catch brought here to-day. The fish showed signs of harmful 

radioactivity.” 

Tokyo, April 30 (AP) — “Another Japanese tuna boat has been found radio- 

active and some of its catch has been condemned. . . . The ship is the 100-ton 

Koyu Maru, Kyodo [News Agency] said it was operating about 500 miles south- 

east of Bikini March 26 when the U.S, touched off its second hydrogen blast.” 

Lander, Wyo., May 14 (AP) — “Uranium hunters in this central Wyoming 

area are blaming atomic dust for a sudden jump in activity on the dials of their 

Geiger and ‘scintillation counters. Even tests on Lander’s main street showed 

radioactivity five to six times the normal reading.” 

Kamaishi, Japan, May 23 (UP) — “Health department officials said to-day 

the fifth crewman of a Japanese ship that arrived at this northern port yesterday 

showed signs of radiation burns. The [Jintsuguwa Maru] left Macatea Island 
south of Australia, April 17 . . . and aia ane skirted the zone around the 

Bikini-Eniwetok atomic proving grounds. me 

Sydney, Australia, May 24 (Reuters) — ““Radioactive rain fell on Sydney 

Sunday, it was reported to-day . . . D. E. Davies [manager of a concern manu- 

facturing Geiger counters] said, ‘We were subjected to some sort of radioactive 

rain as a result of a hydrogen bomb test in the Pacific’.” 

San Diego, Calif., May 28 (UP) — “The escort carrier USS Bairoko arrived 

here to-day from the Pacific hydrogen bomb tests, but the Navy kept its ‘secret’ 
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label on everything concerning its recent operations. Reports were heard, both 
here and in ochnepem that the Bairoko received a mild dusting with ‘radio- 
active particles. . . . [Reporters and photographers were not] allowed to visit 
the ship. 
New York Herald Tribune, May 28, under the heading Radioactive Rain 
Worries Tokyo printed a dispatch, “Rain so radioactive it might be dangerous 
to anyone drinking it fell on Tokyo to-day. ... It was the latest and most 
serious of a number of such showers. Samples ... gave a Geiger counter 
reading of 10, vee ae per minute], potentially dangerous if drunk.” 
Calcutta, May 3 0 (Reuters) — “The Indian Nuclear Physics Institute here 
reported to-day that radioactive rain fell over Calcutta on April 29. 
Reuters dispatch from Calcutta June 1, said: ‘Radioactivity in atmospheric dust 
and rain over the Bay of Bengal soon after the Pacific hydrogen bomb explosion 
April 6 was seven to eight times normal, it was disclosed here to-day [by Dr. 
S. Kuk Mitra, head of the department of physics at Calcutta University]’.” 
Tokyo, June 4 (AP) — “Five crew members of a Japanese freighter that 
passed within 1,200 miles of the United States hydrogen bomb tests in the 
Pacific were reported suffering from radiation sickness to-day. . 
Tokyo, June 10 (AP) — “A Japanese radioactivity test ship detected strong 
signs of contamination last night 500 miles south of the U.S. H-bomb test area 
at Bikini, Kyodo, news agency reported to-day. Radioactivity was found in the 
fish, rain and seawater tested by the Shunkotsu Maru, Japanese officials yester- 
day ordered destroyed as radioactive 8 tons of an 82,000 pound catch from the 
waters near Truk Island in the Caroline Islands.” 
Tokyo, June 10 (INS) — “Seven Japanese were reported under treatment for 
radioactivity to-day because they drank rain water from clouds which passed 
through the U.S. Bikini H-bomb testing area. Japanese coast guard officials said 
that three lighthouse attendants and four members of their families are recover- 
ing, but will be hospitalized for some time.” 
Tokyo, June 12 (AP) — “A Japanese scientific research ship reported to-day 
that measurable radioactivity has been found in the sea water within 100 miles 
of Bikini Atoll where the U.S. conducted test H-bomb explosions in March and 
April [and May — JL]. . . . The amount of radioactivity was small but notice- 
able as the research vessel sailed to within 67 miles of Bikini. . . . Meanwhile, 
radioactive jittery Japan learned to-day that some scientists have found wild 
birds were mildly radioactive in Japan this year. A scientist said he found 
traces of radioactive ash, presumably from U.S. H-bomb tests, in the internal 
organs of the birds.” 

Because of the fact that whole islands, in the form of radioactive dust, 
are now drifting in the upper atmosphere, and much additional radioactive 
matter is now being assiduously concentrated by sea organisms; in view of 
the presence of long-lived isotopes in the ash (we have already mentioned 
strontium 90; consider also that the atoll of Rongelap in the Marshalls 
must remain evacuated for at least a year, according to the AEC); and in 
view of the long delay (often years) which precedes the chronic effects of 
radiation injury, it may be stated with certainty that we have not heard the 
last of this series of hydrogen tests. Even the incidents we have quoted 
probably give an inadequate picture of what has already been reported — 
because the heavy censorship of the AEC has been augmented by a con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of the press. For example, the New York 
Times, which has seen fit to give many days of front page coverage to an 
Egyptian funeral ship, has consistently buried the news dispatches on 
radiation injury in its hinter regions, insofar as it has deemed these 
dispatches fit to print at all. 


2. The AEC Explains — A Study in Appearances and Realities 


The American government has issued only one public statement dealing 
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with the effects of hydrogen explosions! This took the form of a press 
conference held by Strauss, 31st March, where he read a prepared state- 
ment and answered several questions from reporters. Evidently the AEC 
plans to let its case rest with this press conference and does not intend to 
amend or augment the statements of Strauss. And it is not through lack 
of sensitivity to public concern that further enlightenment has not been 
forthcoming; for instance, one citizen who wrote to President Eisenhower 
expressing alarm over the hydrogen tests received a two-page personal 
letter from Morse Salisbury, director of the AEC’s Information Service, 
answering objections point by point on the basis of material in the Strauss 
press conference. A mimeographed copy of the latter was enclosed. And 
an interview with some Marshallese natives by an AP staff writer published 
9th June bore the explanation: “The following story was delayed by 
censorship in the Defense Department, the AEC and the State Depart- 
ment . . . minor deletions were made in the original copy”. 

We have already seen several instances where the AEC was less than 
candid with the public. This trend reaches a summit with the Strauss 
report, which is no more than a fairy tale designed to allay public appre- 
hension (Strauss calls it “misapprehension”) over the disaster at Bikini — 
and pave the way for further “experiments”. 

The tone of the Strauss statement is itself significant; there is no 
humility, no regret, no apology — not even a crocodile tear is shed in the 
interests of propaganda for the Marshallese, Japanese or American victims. 
To shed such a tear would be to acknowledge that something had gone 
wrong. But more important, the hydrogen explosions are primarily acts of 
intimidation — and one does not follow up an act of intimidation with an 
apology. The Admiral begins with some “historical background”, telling 
how “there is good reason to believe that they [the Russians] had begun 
work on this weapon substantially before we did” but happily “enormous 
potential has been added to our military posture by what we have learned” 
from the recent tests, etc. 

“Now as to this specific test series. The first shot has been variously described 
as ‘devastating’, ‘out of control’, and with other exaggerated and mistaken 
characterizations. I would not wish to minimize it. It was a very large blast, 
but at no time was the testing out of control. The misapprehension seems to 
have arisen due to two facts. First, that the yield was about double that: of the 
calculated estimate — a margin of error not incompatible with a totally new 
weapon (the range of guesses on the first A-bomb covered a relatively far wider 
spectrum). Second, because of the results of the fall-out.” 

We shall not engage in semantic quibbling as to whether it is “mistaken” 
to call “devastating” a bomb which “left an area of total destruction about 
twelve miles in diameter” (Rep. Van Zandt) and gouged a deep crater in 
the ocean floor; similarly, we need not quibble over whether Rep. Holifeld 
“exaggerated” when he said the bomb was “out of control”; but the 
Admiral might have given us facts. He might have admitted that the blast 
jarred Kwajalein, 170 miles away, and created a very high wind there, or 
that on Rongelap atoll, over 120 miles distant, there was “wind so strong 
some people fell down” (according to an AP report), or that two British 
planes watching one blast were lost and a giant American B-36 was flipped 
completely over by the shock wave. Could he not at least have told us what 
Newsweek had told us 29th March, that the bomb “shot its mushroom 
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an unprecedented twenty miles into the air” and that this cloud was still 
at large in the stratosphere? Or would such facts give the “mistaken” idea 
that the testing was “out of control”? One point must be added about the 
word “control”. In response to a reporter who asked, “Is it possible that a 
hydrogen explosion or series of them could get out of control?”, Strauss 
said, “I am informed by the scientists that that is impossible”. Now the 
expression “out of control” is used by the physicists in this connection to 
mean setting off a chain reaction that would envelop the entire earth. Thus 
to know that an explosion is not “out of control” in this technical sense is 
small comfort, and, in particular, does not imply that it is in any real sense 
in control. As for blowing up the entire earth, the majority of scientists 
believe this is impossible; it may be said with certainty that they will never 
have to admit they were wrong. 

Let us examine the “two facts” responsible for public “misapprehen- 
sion”. First, that “the yield was about double that of the calculated 
estimate”. By “yield” Strauss means apparently the number of megatons. 
But then, what of press reports that the. lst March explosion developed 
fourteen megatons, whereas the “calculated estimate” was four to six? Or 
that the 26th March bomb developed seventeen megatons as against an 
anticipated three? These ratios are more nearly three to one and six to one 
than “double”. And one Pentagon official who witnessed the Ist March 
test, according to Newsweek 5th April, “insists that all published estimates 
of the H-bomb’s force have been too conservative” and claimed that the 
tested bomb gave about a twenty-eight megaton explosion. Actually, the 
whole concept of measuring the “yield” in megatons is misleading. As 
Edward Teller wrote in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, February, 
1947: “It is hardly possible to compare the effect of an atomic bomb with 
the effect of a certain tonnage of TNT [for] atomic bombs also destroy by 
flash burns and by causing radiation disease”. In reality it makes sense to 
speak of a “yield” only in ecological terms, in terms of damage to man and 
his environment. Measured in these units Strauss’s statement about a “yield 
double the calculated estimate” takes on the meaning, “We expected to 
cause only 150 cases of radiation sickness but caused instead 300; we 
calculated on making one atoll uninhabitable for six months but the yield 
was two atolls for a year”, and so on. 

Let us note that the hydrogen bomb is not a “totally new weapon” in 
the same sense as the first A-bomb; indeed, three thermonuclear explosions 
had been conducted by the AEC prior to Ist March, 1954, and in every 
case the energy release exceeded predictions, the last (November, 1952) by 
a ratio of more than five to one. Were not these ample warning of the 
uncertainty involved? A more accurate phrase to describe the circum- 
stances would be “a margin of error not incompatible with a totally new 
concept of morality”. 

Now Strauss’s second “fact” causing “misapprehension” — “the result 
of the fall-out”. He explains correctly that when a nuclear explosion occurs 
near the ground, material from beneath the center of the explosion is 
sucked up into the air, the lighter particles and fission products being borne 
away by the wind, eventually to settle out. (Detailed information of this 
sort is available in the AEC’s 1950 manual The Effects of Atomic 
Weapons). Forecasting correctly the direction of the winds at altitudes 
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within the range of interest is all-important, and hence: ; 

“Before the shot takes place, there is a careful survey of the winds at all eleva- 
tions up to many thousands of feet. . . . Contrary to general belief, winds do 
not blow in only one direction at a given time and place, At various heights 
above the earth, winds are found to be blowing frequently in opposite directions 
and at greatly varying speeds. . . . The meteorologists attempt to forecast the 
wind directions for the optimum conditions and the Task Force Commander 
thereupon decides on the basis of the weather report when the test shall be 
made. The weather forecast is necessarily long-range because a warning area 
must be searched for shipping and the search . . . requires a day or more to 
complete. [My emphasis — JL].” 

We thus see that successful prediction of the fall-out pattern depends 
directly on successful /ong-range prediction of the winds, and this as high 
as the top of the mushroom cloud. Strauss indicates that the winds are 
quite tricky, but his account must be augmented for a clearer understand- 
ing. In the Compendium of Meteorology (Boston 1951) Namias and Clapp 
of the U.S. Weather Bureau write: 


“The state of our knowledge . . . of the general circulation [of air masses] is 
still quite inadequate. Our deficiencies lie particularly in the absence of a long 
period of record of upper-air data over large areas of the Northern Hemisphere 
and most of the Southern Hemisphere. Not much can be done for many years 
to remedy the ‘long period’ part of this deficiency.” 


In the same volume A. Grimes points out that “the properties of tropical 
air are quite well known up to four or five km., but observations are too 
few above five km. for reliable conclusions to be drawn”. One of the prin- 
cipal causes of consternation in high-altitude wind prediction is the 
existence of “jet streams”. First discovered during World War II; these 
narrow filaments of air travel as fast as 300 miles an hour at heights of 
between six and eight miles. In the Scientific American, October, 1952, 
Namias gives an account of these “strange winds” and their “violent and 
unpredictable behaviour”. He points out that: 


“Neither [of the two existing theories of jet streams] is complete enough for 
detailed weather prediction ... many large areas of the Pacific are still 
meteorological no-man’s-lands . . . what causes their often striking behaviour 
from one month to the corresponding month of the following year are questions 
that remain unanswered.” 


Thus fortified we pursue Strauss’s account: 

“For the day of shot number one the meteorologists had predicted a wind con- 

dition which should have carried the fall-out to the north of the group of 

small atolls lying to the east of Bikini,. . . The shot was fired. The wind failed 
to follow the predictions [!] but shifted south of that line and the little islands 

[atolls — JL] of Rongelap, Rongerik, and Uterik were in the path of the fall- 

out. . . . The twenty-three crew members on the ship, twenty-eight American 

personnel manning weather stations on the little islands, and the 236 natives on 
these islands were therefore within the area of the fall-out.” 

It is clear that if the atmosphere a mere seven or eight miles up is “a 
meteorological no-man’s-land”, and the bomb “shot its mushroom an 
unprecedented twenty miles into the air’, it is inherently impossible to 
predict with any certainty the fall-out pattern. Incidentally, we see now the 
meaninglessness of many comments which have been made concerning the 
fall-out, such as Rep. Van Zandt’s attribution of the disaster to “unpredict- 
able wind shifts at high altitudes”. Furthermore, even the more tractable 
lower altitude winds become problematical — owing to the force of the 
explosion itself. We recall the powerful winds that swept Kwajalein and 
Rongelap, and a New York Times report from an American observer that 
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the bomb “set off a local wind storm that might have upset weather fore- 
casts that had been correct earlier”. Thus Strauss’s “two facts”, the size 
of the explosion and the fall-out, are seen to be one: A chaotic fall-out 
pattern is in the very nature of such a large explosion.’ The fall-out prob- 
lem is, of course, also greatly magnified in the case of a large explosion 
because there is so much more debris to fall out. Thus “freak accidents” 
followed like clockwork after each of the great hydrogen explosions, and 
will continue to follow any low-altitude blasts of similar magnitude which 
may take place in the future. 

Strauss touches obliquely on the central question of the right by which 
an American task force can declare “off limits” to the rest of the world a 
huge area of the Pacific Ocean. 

“The ‘warning area’ is an area surrounding the proving grounds within which 

it is determined that a hazard to shipping or aviation exists. We have estab- 

lished many such areas as have other governments. ... Including our con- 
tinental warning areas, we have established a total of 447 such warning and/or 
danger areas. This particular warning area was first established in 1947, [A-bomb 
tests were held at Bikini in the summer of 1946 — JL.] The United Nations 


were advised and appropriate notices were carried then and subsequently in 
marine and aviation navigational manuals.” 


What “other governments”, Admiral, have ever closed off to all sea and 
air craft half-a-million square miles of international waters, and this for a 
period of several months? Included in the 26th March “warning area” 
were some of the best Japanese fishing grounds and much of the Marshall 
Islands. Not even the high-handed gang in the Kremlin has set any prece- 
dent for such an action. And the argument that “We have done similar 
things in the past” is slender justification. Even if we grant the (completely 
untenable) assumption that America has acquired some “unwritten” right, 
on the basis of historical precedent, to set up proving grounds in inter- 
national waters, we are confronted here with an entirely new situation — 
as with most other aspects of the hydrogen bomb question a quantitative 
change has become qualitative. As Dr. Lee Du Bridge, President of the 
California Institute of Technology, wrote in 1946 in protest of the first 
Bikini tests: “One can do target practice with a gun (even a 16-inch gun) 
in his own ‘backyard’. But brandishing atomic weapons is in a different 
class.” Especially so when the effects, in varying degree, are felt from 
Calcutta to Wyoming; and large areas are not only denied to others but 
more or less permanently mutilated. 

Concerning the mutilation of the areas, Strauss says: 

“Each of these two atolls [Bikini and Eniwetok] is a large necklace of coral 

reef surrounding a lagoon two to three hundreds of square miles in area, and 

at various points on the reef like beads on a string appear a multitude of little 
islands, some a few score acres in extent — others no more than sandspits. 

It is these small, uninhabited, treeless sand bars which are used for the experi- 

ments, . . . The impression that an entire atoll or even large islands have been 


destroyed in these tests is erroneous. It would be more accurate to say a large 
sandspit or reef.” 


The “baby bomb” of 1952 had already “annihilated an island of the 
Marshalls group” half a mile long. But leaving aside the question of out- 


* Robert S. Allen wrote in his Inside Washington column: 

“The wind was not the cause of this accident. It was due to miscalculations on 
the size of the explosion and the consequent radioactive fall-out. That covered 
twice the estimated area.” 
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right annihilation of islands (a preposterous standard of damage) and 
considering instead their spoliation much more can be said. As early as the 
1946 Bikini tests Dr. David Bradley, a radiological monitor with the first 
task force, remarked that: 
“The main island of Bikini . . . has been pretty well ravaged in the preparations 
for these tests [by the erection of installations] . . . and even discounting the 
possibility of lingering radioactivity it is doubtful if this island could support 


them [the dispossessed Bikini natives] again for a generation.” (No Place to 
Hide, Boston, 1948.) 


He points out similar depredations of Kwajalein and many smaller islands, 
adding: “In the lavish expense account for Operation Crossroads, the 
spoilage of these jeweled islets will not even be mentioned, but no one 
who visited them could ever forget it”. But all this is piddling compared 
with the damage wrought by the H-bomb. Let us consider merely the 
effects of thermal radiation. We recall first some information about 
A-bombs, quoting from the AEC’s The Effects of Atomic Weapons (EAW): 

“It may be concluded that exposure to thermal radiation from a nominal 

atomic bomb, on a fairly clear day, would lead to more or less serious skin 

burns within a radius of about 10,000 feet from ground zero (p. 200)... . 

Thermal radiation burns were recorded at a distance of as far as 13,000 feet at 

Nagasaki (p. 202). . . . Fabrics, telephone poles, trees, and wooden posts, up to 

a radius of 9,500 feet from ground zero at Hiroshima and up to 11,000 feet in 

Nagasaki, if not destroyed by the general conflagration, were charred and 

blackened (p. 207). . . . The top of a wood pole, about 6,700 feet from ground 

zero, was reported as being ignited by the thermal radiation (p. 214).” 

It is thus seen that the heat wave alone from a twenty kiloton A-bomb 
would cause severe injury to animal life out to more than two miles, and 
severe damage to trees and foliage (including starting fires) out to more 
than a mile from the blast. Now from equation (6.39.4) of EAW (p. 195) 
we can calculate what will be the corresponding distances for H-bombs. 
Assuming a very clear day, we get about eighteen miles and fourteen miles 
respectively’ for a twenty megaton bomb. Since the atolls are roughly 
circular, we see from their areas, as given by Strauss, that the furthest 
distance between any two points in a typical atoll is of this order. Thus it 
appears that a twenty megaton H-bomb detonated anywhere in, say, Bikini 
atoll would sear all living creatures on the islands,’ killing most, and 
reducing to charred ruins the majority of trees and foliage. The Marshall 
Islanders had best forget about ever returning to Bikini — or Eniwetok, 
which was dealt the coup de grace in 1952. The fact that “uninhabited, 
treeless sandbars” are used as the site of detonation obviously would not 
affect these considerations. Let us give one example of the kind of fauna 
that once inhabited Bikini (aside, of course, from the human habitants) — 


* This is in agreement with an INS account of 27th March that the Ist March 
fireball had a radius of complete incendiary destruction of fourteen miles. Looked 
at differently it suggests that the Ist March blast developed at least twenty 
megatons, tending to confirm the remark of the cited Pentagon observer that “all 
published estimates have been too conservative”. A more refined guess could be 
made on this basis, but one runs the risk of blundering upon “classified informa- 
tion” 

*In a recently reported experiment with rabbits who merely watched an A-bomb 
explosion from fifty miles away, steam momentarily generated in the retinal fluid 
caused “a little localized explosion” in the eye tissues. When the eye is adapted 
to night vision, this danger is greatest. The damage is similar to the “eclipse 
burns” that some humans have experienced. (AP., 23rd June, 1954.) 
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the sea birds, valued not only for their beauty but for the phosphate 
deposits with which they enrich the soil of the islands. Here is Dr. 
Bradley’s description of Cherry Island (the Americanized name for one of 
the twenty-six islands in the Bikini group): 

“Cherry proved to be a rookery; birds rose in screaming protest all about us 

and the trees were burdened with their nests. Terns they were — black noddy 

terns and dainty little fairy terns, pure white and almost translucent against the 

sky.” . 

These are the forgotten casualties of the H-bomb, together with coconut 
palms and coral reefs and parrot fish and giant lobsters and so many other 
exotic denizens of the South Seas.’ It is a supreme irony that these should 
be sacrificed in the name of “science”. 


We move next to Strauss’s account of the condition of the victims. 
“The Task Force Commander promptly evacuated all the people from these 
islands [in the path of the fall-out]. They were taken to Kwajalein where we 
maintained a naval establishment, and there placed under continuous and com- 
petent medical supervision. I visited them there last week. Since that time, it 
has been determined that our weather personnel could be returned to duty but 
are still being kept on Kwajalein for the benefit of further observation. [They 
‘were since transferred to Tripler Army Hospital in Hawaii* — JL.] None of 
the twenty-eight weather personnel have burns. [Note that the original March 
announcement said flatly “there were no burns” — JL.] The 236 natives also 
appeared to me to be well and happy. ... To-day, a full month after the 
event, the medical staff of Kwajalein have advised us that they anticipate no 
illness, barring of course disease which might be hereafter contracted [! ].” 

The Marshallese petition to the UN said the natives were suffering from 
“lowering of blood count, burns, nausea, and the falling off of hair from 
the head”. A later report by AP staff writer Waugh, published in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 9th June, after official censorship, said: 
“Of the eighty-two Rongelapers, about forty-five suffered radiation burns 
. - . one man still has a bad burn on the back of his right ear, three months 
after the explosion”. How in this condition the natives appeared well (and 
happy!) to Strauss, it is difficult to imagine. So jubilant are they, indeed, 
that they refer to themselves as “the poisoned people”. Undergoing frequent 
deportation is in itself not conducive to the highest standards of well- 
being. 

The AEC’s March statement that “after the completion of the atomic 
tests, they will be returned to their homes” is also flatly contradicted by 


Waugh’s article — the Rongelap natives will remain on Majuro atoll for 
at least a year! 


*A Such facts do not impress Mason Sears, U.S. delegate to the U.N., who told 
that body 13th July: 
“What has resulted from our tests is that one natural sandspit, uninhabitable 
for man or beast and without vegetation [this has since become true — J.L.], 
and one man-made sandspit were destroyed — and that is all.” [Amen! ] 
“Robert S. Allen reported in his Inside Washington column that: 
“The exposed sailors and airmen ... are receiving special medical care, and 
are under expert observation which will last for months, and possibly years.” 
As Allen points out, this is not cause for concern, On the contrary, 
“the extensive fall-out is proving a ‘blessing in disguise’. It is affording U.S. 
authorities the opportunity to conduct medical and other studies of momentous 
significance. They were made possible through the accidental exposure of 
twenty-eight men of the Navy and Air Force to . . . [radiation] five times more 
than any other Jiving Americans have experienced. This opened the way for the 
studies the scientists had never before been able to undertake on human beings.” 
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There are deeper undertones of deception in Strauss’s statement which 
derive from the fact, well known to Strauss and his advisors, that many 
effects of ionizing radiation are delayed — even for years. What is com- 
monly called “radiation sickness”, or “acute radiation syndrome” is due to 
exposure of the order of several hundred roentgens. (See Supplement.) Its 
typical symptoms (loss- of hair, general malaise, fever, pallor, diarrhea, 
emaciation, sore throat, blood spots under the skin) usually occur by the 
third week, and if the patient survives three or four months he will 
generally recover — for the time being. The AEC tries to create the 
impression that “radiation sickness” is the only hazard of radiation, and 
that recovery from it means complete recovery. We shall see how small an 
amount of radiation can ultimately produce disabling and lethal effects, 
indeed an amount far too small to produce the syndrome or any detectible 
early symptoms at all. In general, the chronic biological effects of radiation 
are even now very poorly understood; the AEC at its installations permits 
to an individual a maximum exposure’ of only 0.3r (roentgens) per week 
(this may be compared with the fact that the Japanese and Marshallese 
victims must have been exposed to at least 100r in order to develop the 
clinical picture of “radiation sickness”). 

Furthermore, radiation effects are particularly insidious and inescapable 
when the active material lodges in the body; and isotopes such as radio- 
active strontium or (unfissioned) plutonium which lodge in the bones and 
emit negligible gamma radiation are extremely difficult to detect, except by 
the effects which they eventually produce. Since the Rongelap natives 
drank water from their well into which the radioactive ash had fallen, and 
a number of Japanese ate contaminated fish, it is clear that these considera- 
tions are not excluded in their case. Even one one-millionth of a gram of 
plutonium in the body will often kill the host — with bone cancer or 
aplastic anemia — the latent period being at least several years.° Among 
the many recorded cases of chronic radium poisoning (and plutonium is 
as poisonous on a gram-for-gram basis as radium) it is not uncommon to 
find death caused by one-tenth this mass of radium in the body, and latent 
periods of ten and twenty years. Strontium, barium and zirconium fission 
products are of comparable toxicity, and in the case of a close-to-ground 
hydrogen burst there are usually a dozen radioactive isotopes unleashed in 
fair quantities, which can produce chronic death if several thousandths of 
a gram enter the body (e.g. phosphorus 32, sulfur 35). 

One finds an ever-increasing number of delayed effects among Japanese 
A-bomb victims. For ‘example, an AP dispatch of 21st June, 1954, cites the 
first recorded instance of a cancer developing on the site of a scar from a 
radiation burn — nine years after the injury. The 1953 publication Atomic 
Bomb Injuries by Dr. Nobuo Kusano reports thousands of cases of 
leukemia among the victims, many times the pre-war incidence. A number 
of cases of malformed, miscarried, feeble-minded or stillborn offspring of 
mothers irradiated at Nagasaki during pregnancy were recently reported 


*'The distinction between “dose” and “exposure” and a few other technical 
niceties are overlooked in the interests of simplicity. 


°This quantity of plutonium will deliver to certain “hot spots” in the bones 
adpha bombardment estimated as biologically equivalent to 5 or 10r per day. A 
sarcoma induced in such a spot, however tiny, is generally fatal, 
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and analyzed by three Los Angeles doctors, according to an AP dispatch of 
30th April. Over 200 cases of eye cataract (opacity of the lens or lens 
capsule) have been observed among the victims. And Dr. John Bugher, 
reported in Nucleonics September, 1952, other delayed effects ranging “from 
“detectable abnormalities” because of spontaneous mutation to impaired 
growth of young boys, malformed teeth, and increased incidence of dental 
caries. Dr. H. J. Curtis in Biological and Medical Physics II (New York, 
1951) remarks: “Many months after the acute symptoms had passed some 
[Japanese] patients reported extreme weakness, and this symptom is still 
persisting in many of these people. If we can reason from the experiment 
on mice . . . we would conclude that these persons will remain weak and 
lethargic the rest of their lives”. And the biologist H. J. Muller has pre- 
dicted that genetic deaths in the A-bombed areas will, in the course of 
time, claim as many victims as the bombings themselves. 

One does not have to go further in demonstrating the insidiousness of 
radiation injury than the experiences of X-ray and cyclotron workers. 
H. C. March (Am. J. Med. Sci. 220, 1950) showed that the incidence of 
leukemia in radiologists over a twenty-year period was nine times as great 
as for non-radiological physicians. Over fifteen radiation-induced cataracts 
have been discovered in American cyclotron workers. And compare the 
“well and happy” assertion of Strauss with the following remarks of Dr. G. 
Failla of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University: 

“A striking characteristic of the biological effects of ionising radiation is the 

long delay that occurs between the exposure to radiation and the manifestation 

of the effects . . . sometimes complications occur much later in a tissue that 
has recovered almost completely . . . it is very important to bear in mind that 
death may be the final outcome of even an apparently mild local skin injury. 

[In the case of the radiologists] the important point is that the daily dose was 

too low to produce readily noticeable skin changes within, let us say, the first 

two years, . . . Nevertheless obvious skin changes did occur later . . . fifteen or 
twenty years later one of these growths, or one of a more recent origin and less 
annoying may develop into a cancer. If this is of the squamous cell type it 
will eventually spread — metastasize — to some vital organ and the patient 
will die. . . . The incidence of leukemia in radiologists has been found to be 
significantly higher than in other physicians ... there are numerous cases in 
which the individual appeared to be normally healthy and active until the 
leukemic process started in late life.” (Taken from Industrial and Safety Prob- 

lems of Nuclear Technology, Harper and Bros., 1950; emphasis added — J.L.) 
In view of all these facts no further comment is needed on Strauss’s double- 
talk about “barring of course disease which may be hereafter contracted”. 
And in all this we have not yet gone into the genetic damage — a parti- 
cularly grave consideration in the case of the Marshallese because virtually 
the entire population of certain atolls has been exposed. 

And what of the twenty-three fishermen? Strauss tells how they hap- 
pened to be exposed: 

“Despite such notices there are many incidents where accidents or near accidents 

have resulted from inadvertent trespass in such warning area. The very size of 

them [!] makes it impossible to fence or police them. . . . A Japanese fishing 
trawler, the Fortunate Dragon, appears to have been missed by the search but 
. it must have been well within the danger area.” 

Note that here he says “danger area” rather than “warning area” — for 
it has been well established that the trawler was outside of the “warning 
area”. In this sense the statement is correct — by definition. Obviously 
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anything which is endangered must be reckoned “within the danger area” 

— and since the Misaki Maru 2,200 miles away received dangerous fall- 

out, some idea of the size of the “danger area” can be obtained. 
Of the condition of the fishermen, Strauss says: 
“The situation with respect to the twenty-three Japanese fishermen is less 
certain [!] due to the fact that our people have not yet been permitted to make 
a proper clinical examination. [However] the reports which have recently come 
through to us indicate that the blood count of these men is comparable to 
that of our weather station personnel. Skin lesions observed are thought to be 
due to the chemical activity of the converted material in the coral rather than 
to radioactivity, since these lesions are said to be already healing. The men are 
under continual observation by Japanese physicians, and we are represented in 
Japan by Dr. Morton of the ABCC [who said ‘they will recover completely in 
a month’ — J.L.] and Mr. Eisenbud of the AEC [who aroused great resent- 
ment in Japan when he ordered routine Geiger counter tests of fish bound for 


Japanese tables, but very complete and careful examination of American-bound 
tuna, — J.L.].” 


The fishermen received very severe dosages of radiation, both beta and 
gamma, because the ash fell on them only several hours after the explosion, 
at which time many short-lived and therefore intense radioactive emitters 
would still be present in quantity. Even the analysis of the ash several 
weeks later by Japanese scientists, which revealed deadly isotopes, would 
not tell the whole story. For instance, we may mention 14,8-hour sodium 24. 
As EAW point out, the coral at Bikini is “saturated with sodium” from the 
sea water. Ordinary sodium is known to capture neutrons readily and 
become sodium 24 (EAW, p. 255) which decays to magnesium by emitting 
strong beta and gamma radiation. Because several hundred pounds of 
neutrons are liberated in a hydrogen explosion, large amounts of sodium 24 
are formed, and from this source alone the coral ash falling on the fisher- 
men must have been quite “hot”. Many similar elements could be men- 
tioned encompassing both fission products and neutron-induced radio- 
activity: the fission products alone from a small A-bomb have an activity 
of six billion curies an hour after the explosion, and 133 million curies’ a 
day after (EAW, p. 251). 

In the absence of reliable information, which would require at least an 
interview with the fishermen and complete medical records, one cannot 
state with certainty what is the present condition of these men,” but certain 
illusions can be dispelled. Some circulation has been given to a rumor that 
the men merely got a “strong sunburn”. Actually they were at least eighty 
miles from the explosion and hence not within range to be affected by 
ultra-violet or other thermal radiation. The damage to the skin has all the 
earmarks of severe beta-ray burns. To see this, let us recall published 
accounts of the men’s symptoms. An INS dispatch of 27th March quotes 
an official Japanese report as saying: “Seven or eight days after the 
accident the crew began to feel painful irritations from what looked like 
burns on the neck, faces [and] ears. . . .” Again, an AP report of 25th 


* For comparison, all the radium ever produced has an activity of several curies. 
*'The London Times, 8th April, wrote: 

“According to Japanese medical men [who are treating the twenty-three fisher- 
men] the condition of all twenty-three is still deteriorating. Dr. Nakazumi said 
that the white corpuscle counts of the patients were ‘still decreasing, Even if 


their white corpuscle counts improved, said Dr. Nakazumi, they might never 
be able to do strenuous work again.” 
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March quotes Yamamoto, a victim: “After four days nearly everyone 
turned black and felt itchy. Our hands and faces swelled up, blistering like 
a burn. . . . The exposed parts worsened and itchiness was unbearable”. 
These may be compared with a classical case of beta burns, as described 
by Hempelmann and Hoffman in Annual Review of Nuclear Science III, 
Stanford, 1953, involving four persons who accidentally picked up “hot” 
fragments at the 1948 Eniwetok tests: 


“An important practical fact emerging from these accidents is the itching and 
burning of the skin noted during the exposure. One of the persons changed 
his rubber gloves several times because he believed they contained some irri- 
tating chemical. The symptoms . . . were referable almost entirely to the hands, 
They consisted of swelling of the fingers, beginning several hours after exposure, 
and blistering starting after one week and reaching a peak four weeks after 
the exposure”. 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons (EAW), p. 357 says: 


“The reactions following contact with beta-emitters ... may vary from tem- 
porary redness to complete destruction of the skin, depending on the doses 
absorbed. Even mild doses may result in delayed degenerative changes of the 
skin. When the hands have been exposed to large amounts of beta radiation, 
they become swollen within a few days and this is followed by reddening [in 
very severe cases, blackening — J.L.] of the skin. . . . Subsequently, large 
blisters form, become confluent, and finally turn into a slough. . . .” 


The similarity is unmistakable; the four at Eniwetok received only hand 
burns, and after an extended series of skin grafts they “recovered” — except 
that “the most seriously injured finger is stiff and atrophied” and “some 
[other fingers] are slightly atrophied or slightly stiff”. Some of the more 
unpleasant possibilities which could beset the fishermen are implicit in 
what we have already said regarding the Marshallese victims. Yet because 
the seriousness of their condition has been glossed over in some quarters 
without factual justification being given — and also because there is a 
lesson here for all of us — let us go more deeply into the matter. 

Here are some further excerpts from the paper of Dr. H. J. Curtis of 
the Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons (op cit.): 


... if a drop of solution containing a very small amount of a radioactive 
isotope were to splatter on a hand ... one spot on the skin would receive a 
very appreciable dose of beta rays. This might lead to a small radiation burn 
which in turn might eventually lead to a skin cancer at that spot... . 
“Hematologic changes proved to be a very poor index of the degree of radia- 
tion damage. Even in the animals receiving very high single doses of a pene- 
trating radiation from which they recovered, the blood picture would very soon 
return to normal and remain so until the death of the animal. [Compare Strauss’s 
remark concerning blood count. — J.L.] 

“Animals surviving the acute phases of the beta-ray damage often died of 
‘secondary infection from the skin ulcers. Of the remainder that died prema- 
turely, almost all of them died of skin tumor. In some series of rats the skin 
tumor incidence was practically zero in the controls and 100 per cent in the 
experimentals. Practically every type of skin tumor ever described was found, 
and there were as many as 100 separate loci on some rats . . . if one assumes 
that man is as sensitive to tumor induction by radiation as the most sensitive 
rodents, then the induction of neoplasms in persons working with radiation is 
‘a very real possibility. . .. 

“At about thirty days [in the subacute reaction to beta-rays] small layers of the 
superficial layers of the skin start to slough [forming ulcers]. . . . Usually 
these ulcers heal fairly rapidly [‘skin lesions are said to be already healing’ — 
Strauss]. This healed skin appears somewhat dry and thickened but otherwise 
quite normal. . . . However months later sloughing commonly occurs again 
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leaving large deep ulcers. These late ulcers are very slow to heal... . There 

are many more deaths proportionatly in the subacute period among the animals 

receiving beta-rays than among those receiving penetrating radiation. . 

Several months after irradiations an opacity of the eyes developed in all rats 

and mice receiving large doses of beta rays [this may correspond to several 

years in the life span of man — J.L.]. It is interesting that this occurred quite 
rapidly, one week the eyes being quite clear and functional and the next milk- 
white and opaque”. [Note that ash got into the eyes of the fishermen (UP 

dispatch of 14th April) — J.L.] 

Of course, the influence should not be drawn that the development of 
these morbidities by the Japanese fishermen is inevitable — but the danger 
is real. The results of animal experiments must be taken seriously because, 
as Harold Plough points out in Nucleonics, August, 1952, humans are more 
sensitive to radiation than most other animals. For instance, the median 
lethal dose (the dose of penetrating radiation that will cause acute death to 
50 per cent of young adults exposed) is 650r for mice and only 400r for 
humans. An INS science writer reported that adolescent mice exposed to 
radiation from the 1946 Bikini bombs, 

“developed tremendous tumours of the pituitary gland in their old age... 

cancers so severe the tiny gland at the base of the brain grew until it filled 

one-third or one-fourth of the cranial cavity, making a virtual pancake of the 
brain” 
and that Dr. Jacob Furth of the Children’s Cancer Research Center in 
Boston, “a top cancer specialist” connected with these experiments, pointed 
out “this effect in mice may not hold true for men” but 

“that other effects observed in the mouse studies [leukemia, loss of hair color, 

susceptibility to infections and cataracts] already have found a grim parallel in 

some of the biological changes occurring in surviving men and women at 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki. . . . Similar effects, the scientist indicated, conceiv- 

ably could appear in the future in the Japanese fishermen recently showered with 

[radioactive] ashes’’. 

So far we have indicated possible damage from the surface (beta) radia- 
tion. A whole spectrum of new horrors appears when the total-body 
(gamma) radiation is considered. It is known that the fishermen exhibited 
the familiar syndrome associated with an overdose of penetrating radiation. 
As Rutherford Poats, UP staff writer, wrote from Tokyo 14th April: “The 
fishermen were vomiting and they had diarrhea” when they reached port; 
also their blood count dropped sharply. To develop these symptoms in less 
than two weeks strongly indicates a dose of at least 200-300r (compare 
EAW, p. 347). For comparison, consider that 400r is normally fatal to 
50 per cent of humans. A nearly fatal dose certainly has permanent effects, 
even though the victim survives. To quote again from Curtis: 

“The chronic changes produced by large single doses of a penetrating radiation 

are very poorly understood. As already described, the animals either become 

emaciated and die in a state of atrophy before their controls, or else develop 
some form of neoplasm [tumor — J.L.]. Premature greying of the hair in dark 
haired animals is universal. A few develop opaque eyes just as the animals 
exposed to beta rays, The preliminary results on the exercise tolerance tests 
indicate considerable muscular weakness or lethargy, but the mechanism of this 
deficiency is completely unknown. In the case of the animals dying in atrophy 
it seems fairly certain that they finally succumbed to some one of the diseases 
prevalent in mice and rats and that the radiation merely increased their suscep- 
tibility to disease. ... [In this generalized atrophy] no definite pathological 


changes can be detected but the tissues present the same picture as that of 
tissues from very old animals”. 
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This and much other experimental evidence (also the cited experiences of 
the A-bomb survivors) indicate that at best, even barring neoplasia, 
anemia, sterility, atrophied genitalia or other specific disease, the fishermen 
will suffer emaciation and premature ageing. And what of the fishermen 
(and scores of other Japanese) who ate contaminated fish? One does not 
know whether the radiostrontium deposited in their bones is lethal, but it 
doesn’t take much — a few millionths of a gram and lots of time will 
do it. 

From all this we can see why the condition of the fishermen is “less 
certain”. Cavalier pronunciamentos by AEC spokesmen that they have 
“recovered” will not do — in this case nothing short of certified clinical 
and histopathological data can be taken seriously. Similarly, a recent state- 
ment by Dr. Masao Tsuzuki that the victims “were making satisfactory 
progress” — announced while said doctor was on a tour of American 
atomic installations as a guest of Admiral Strauss (New York. Times, 28th 
May) — is suspect. In an Alice-in-Wonderland vocabulary where “well 
and happy” means ,“suffering from radiation sickness and burns”* and 
“complete recovery within a month” means “many months of hospitaliza- 
tion”, what is “satisfactory progress”? In truth the only information con- 
tent of this vague expression is that the fishermen are still alive! Every 
possible step has been taken to keep them alive,” including blood trans- 
fusions on a lavish scale because of extensive damage to the blood-forming 
tissues. It is proper that these steps be taken — but at least let the truth 
be known to the American people, who must soon decide whether they will 
permit a new “Operation Syndrome” in other people’s backyards! 

Now back to Strauss. The closest he ever comes to expressing regret is: 

“In the matter of indemnifying the Japanese, our Government has informed the 

Japanese Government that it is prepared to agree to reimbursement for such 

financial assistance as the Japanese Government and our Embassy in Tokyo, 

jointly, may find necessary as an interim measure to give to the persons involved 
for current medical care and family relief, including wages.” 

Even these miserable promises have not been kept. At the date of this 
writing (lst July) payment has not been made to the fishermen or their 
families, who now experience great hardship. And the indemnification of 
the Marshall Islanders? Twenty-seven wooden shacks on Majuro atoll” — 
and bigger bombs promised for 1955. 

And what of the contaminated fish? Strauss says: 


“With respect to the stories concerning widespread contamination of tuna and 
other fish, the facts do not confirm them. The only contaminated fish discovered 


* This vocabulary has many practitioners, e.g. Sen. Pastore and Rep. Holifeld 
of JCAE reported (AP, 19th March) that the Americans and natives were “normal, 
happy and in the best of spirits”. 

* Numerous drugs are known to retard death following acute irradiation. 

™ The New York Times, 14th July, wrote: 

“The U.S. said to-day [in the U.N.] it was limiting economic aid for inhabitants 

of the Marshall Islands for fear that they might consider themselves its wards. 

. . . [Frank Midkiff, American High Commissioner of the islands, said:] “The 

present administration has recognized the rugged character traits [!] that it will 

be necessary for the Bikinians to acquire in order to adjust themselves to life on 

Kili [infertile new home of displaced Bikinians — J.L.]. While it is desired to 

enable them to come through the tests without serious[!] injury, it is not 

desired to coddle them to be wards or dependants’.” 
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were those in the open hold of the Japanese trawler. Commissioner Crawford 
of the U.S. Food and Drug Administration has advised us: ‘Our inspectors 
found no instance of radioactivity in any shipments of fish from Pacific waters. 
[These fish had of course been ‘screened’ before shipment — J.L.] Inspections 
were undertaken as a purely precautionary measure. . . . There is no occasion 
here for public apprehension about this type of contamination’.” 


Published news items before Strauss’s press conference had already stated 
that the Myojin Maru and the Koei Maru came into port 27th March 
exhibiting dangerous radioactivity; and an AP dispatch of 30th March said 
that Japanese health officials had destroyed the entire 80,000 pound tuna 
catch of the Koei (and were undecided about the Myojin). How could 
Strauss seriously stand up before a world eager for “the facts” and say 
that only aboard the Fukuryu Maru was there contaminated fish? But in 
the light of hindsight the true magnitude of Strauss’s understatement is 
first apparent: it should not be necessary here to recapitulate the many 
news reports we have presented concerning contamination of fish. Regard- 
ing contamination of the sea, Strauss says: 


“With respect to the apprehension that fall-out radioactivity would move toward 
Japan in the Japanese Current, I can state that any radioactivity falling into the 
test area would become harmless within a few miles after being picked up by 
these currents which move slowly (less than one mile per hour) and would be 
completely undetectable within 500 miles or less.” 


Let us recall the cited AP dispatch of 5th June that “A Japanese radio- 
activity test ship detected strong signs of contamination last night 500 
miles south of the U.S. H-bomb test area at Bikini”, and that fish caught 
many hundreds of miles from Bikini have been found unsafe to eat. An AP 
dispatch of 5th July quoted Dr. Hiroshi Yahe, chief of the Japanese radio- 
activity test group, as saying: “We have found that H-bomb tests seriously 
affected sea waters, fish and other marine life”. Recently the Japanese 
group completed its study, but its report has not yet been made public. It 
will be important to note whether this report is subjected to any American 
censorship. Meanwhile a summary has been released (not available to the 
author) which is discussed by Lindesay Parrott in the New York Times of 
7th July under the heading: Bikini Area Safe, Japanese Report. The report, 
we are told, “explodes scare stories spread [in Japan] by anti-American 
elements, some university professors [e.g., Hidiki Yukawa, one of the 
world’s leading physicists — J.L.] and the sensational Tokyo press”. For 
example, “The report is particularly explicit in stating that navigation in 
the entire test area is safe, though caution should be used in taking sea- 
water aboard for such purposes as washing down decks, cookery, or use of 
a crew’ (emphasis added). On the day that the Pacific Ocean is so poisoned 
with gamma ray emitters that it is unsafe even to navigate there, the time 
for discussion will of course be long past — we will all be scrambling for 
lead vaults. Again, 


“A minor danger area was found only[!] in the current setting northward 
toward Japan, west of Bikini. There more than normal radioactivity was found 
in plankton and small fish. Tuna, which apparently fed on these lesser forms of 
sea life, showed signs of radiation around the gills and in the internal organs but 
little [it takes very little! — J.L.] in the parts of the body usually used for 
food.” 
Naturally no sane person would contend that the Pacific Ocean has been 
transformed into one great radioactive holocaust -— but this is not the 


standard by which the hydrogen explosions must be judged. As we have 
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shown, considerable damage has been done, and no amount of hand- 
waving by official apologists can alter this fact. And there are long-range 
factors at play yet to be evaluated. According to EAW p. 251 the fission 
products from a 20-kiloton A-bomb give 110,000 curies of gamma activity 
alone, one year after detonation. In the recent hydrogen explosions, beside 
the fission products and plutonium, great quantities of long-lived isotopes 
of carbon, sulfur, iron and other elements were formed by neutron action. 
All these radioactive elements enter the metabolic processes of sea 
organisms, just like their non-radioactive counterparts. In particular, many 
elements, despite initial dispersal, become reconcentrated. (See EAW 
pp. 283-4.) Examples of this process can be found in the treatise The 
Oceans (New York, 1942) by Sverdrup et al: It is pointed out, for instance, 
that radium is found in one hundred fold greater concentration on the sea 
bottom than in sea water because it is collected by certain marine life. 
Other organisms concentrate strontium in their calcareous skeletons, and 
so forth. In addition to concentration, the radioactivity can be transported 
hundreds of miles by migratory fish. We have already cited such a case in 
connection with the Shoho Maru. The tuna is highly migratory — cases 
are recorded where a fish missed at Tunis or Spain is caught in Norway 
(the hook in his mouth permitting identification). Eels of all parts of 
Europe and Africa cross the ocean and come to the Atlantic shores in 
autumn. Science News Letter of 13th March, 1954, reported that an 
albacore, caught and marked in Japan, escaped and swam 4,900 miles 
across the Pacific where it was recaptured off the California coast 324 days 
later. Thus it is not unlikely that radioactive fish will turn up in American 
waters in a year or so. (Radioactive fish have in the past been caught in 
the rivers near the AEC’s Hanford, Washington, atomic plant.) Another 
long-range process particularly difficult to evaluate is the diminution of the 
fish population of the Pacific, and the changes in the existing balance of 
species. One cannot rely on counting corpses to know how many fish have 
been poisoned — for at the first sign of disability, the radioactive fish 
loses out in the battle for survival, and is swallowed by a predator. 
Strauss next discusses world-wide contamination by fall-out: 
“With respect to a story which received some currency last week to the effect 
that there is danger of a fall-out of radioactive material in the United States, 
it should be noted that after every test we have had and the Russian tests as 
well there is a small increase in natural ‘background’ radiation in some localities 
within the continental United States, but, currently, it is less than that observed 
after some of the previous continental and overseas tests, and far below the 
levels which could be harmful in any way to human beings, animals, or crops. 


It will decrease rapidly after the tests until the radiation level has returned 
approximately to the normal background.” 


Is “200 times normal background” in Montana and Wyoming, as 
reported by U.S. News and World Report 9th April, a “small increase”? 
Background radiation five to ten times normal was recorded in many 
locations throughout the world. “Rain so radioactive it might be dangerous 
if drunk” fell on Japan — over 2,000 miles from the explosion. Further- 
more, the AEC has been known to underestimate even with fall-out from 
Nevada A-bomb tests. Their 13th Semi-annual Report to Congress in 1953 
claimed that “the highest radiation level detected anywhere outside the 
Nevada proving ground was at a mine located nearby. Here, measurements 
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showed a radiation level which would deliver an estimated dose of 1.75 
roentgens during a lifetime”. Yet in April, 1953, university scientists in 
Troy, N.Y., 2,300 miles from the proving grounds, detected “exceptionally 
high” radioactivity from a rain storm. (Science, 7th May, 1954.) At one 
“hot spot” on campus, radiation an inch above ground was 120 milli- 
roentgens per hour after two days, enough to furnish the prescribed 1.75r 
“lifetime dose” in less than a day. And a man and woman from Utah have 
brought suit against the government for $200,000 for falling out of hair, 
peeling of skin and fingernails, and recurrent nausea allegedly caused by 
radioactivity from last spring’s Nevada tests (New York Times, 5th May, 
1954). If these claims are substantiated — and a similar accident involving 
cattle from the first A-bomb test makes them plausible — dosages of at 
least 100r are indicated. In view of these facts, and because radioactive 
dust may remain in the atmosphere even for years before settling out, 
Strauss’s remarks appear more like a time-honored recipe than an attempt 
to evaluate the situation at hand. 

Strauss ends his statement with a tribute to “the men engaged in this 
patriotic service” and the heartening prospect that, ° 

“one important result of these hydrogen bomb developments has been the 

enhancement of our military capability to the point where we should soon be 

more free to increase our emphasis on the peaceful uses of atomic power at 


home and abroad. It will be a tremendous satisfaction to those who have parti- 
cipated in this program that it has hastened that day”. 


Strauss seems unaware that long before atomic energy enriches the life 
of man (atomic power is promised to us by 1975 at the earliest) — and 
intensifies the already critical problems of radioactive waste disposal” — 
the health of all of us may be ruined by “experiments”. Yet the real irony 
is that the experiments do not even “hasten that day”. They are not simply 
a temporary unpleasantness which will soon be over with, but will go on 
indefinitely (as the AEC has assured us) thereby diverting vast resources 
from “peaceful uses of atomic power”. And does the information gained 
about thermonuclear phenomena contribute to “peaceful uses”? Eminent 
physicists (see Supplement, §3) have pointed out repeatedly that the 
thermonuclear reaction has only one possible use. In the words of Otto 
Hahn, discoverer of nuclear fission: 

“The particularly unpleasant thing about the hydrogen bomb is that it will 

never be possible, as in the case of the fission of uranium, to utilize the nuclear 

energy of the hydrogen reactions for peaceful purposes. We can reach the tem- 
perature of 20 million degrees or more only for millionths of a second and not 
for any length of time. A ‘controlled reaction’ is not possible. The same nuclear 
reactions which have been going on in the sun for millions of years and which 
yield the energy forming the basis of our life on this earth, become in the hands 
of man simply a means of destruction and nothing more.” (New Atoms, 

Elsevier, 1950.) ‘ 

This concludes our examination of the “official” explanation of the 
events following the Ist March explosion. The AEC carefully safeguards 
the personnel at its installations with an array of radiation counters, dosi- 
meters, blood checks, lead vaults, even ten-ton windows. The U.S. Navy 
ships at the recent “tests” had special sprinkler systems in readiness to 


“A one thousand megawatt nuclear power plant would produce in a year one 
hundred million curies of fission products, Cockroft estimates in Nucleonics, 
January, 1952. 
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wash overboard any fall-out before it could settle on deck (and these were 
needed! ). Not a microcurie shall escape detection at Oak Ridge. Yet, dis- 
playing one of the most remarkable double standards in history, the AEC 
unleashes many megacuries of dangerous activity on the world and tells 
us there is not the slightest cause for concern. Victims with appalling 
syndromes become models of fitness, and beta-ray reddening of the skin 
becomes the high color of robust health before the magic wand of Admiral 
Strauss. In view of the record of misrepresentation, can we trust these 
men to tell us the truth? 

It is not alone Strauss, or the AEC, who are responsible. The “testing” 
of nuclear weapons has long left the realm of a routine military operation; 
rather it must be considered national policy, with purposes quite divorced 
from the gathering of information. What the forces are that compel Ameri- 
can ruling circles to engage in this H-barbarism will be discussed in the 
second article; relevant for us here is the observation that the hydrogen 
explosions are in the deepest essence of America’s current role. They 
cannot be abandoned without abandoning a good deal more. That is why 
not only the AEC, but our statesmen, the kept scientists and the respectable 
press stretch the truth beyond all limit to keep the apprehension of the 
American people below the level where it will upset the applecart. That is 
why the Reporter calls the hydrogen bomb “a big bang in the empty 
reaches of the Pacific’ and Sen. Hickenlooper announces, in contradiction 
to physical theory, that the fusion reaction can be controlled for power. 
And that is why a new concept of morality is foisted upon us — a 
morality which permits any horror to be perpetrated, so long as it is 
accompanied by appropriate incantations about “deterring aggression”. 


3. Radiation and the Race 


Thus far we have dealt mainly with the short-range effects of the hydro- 
gen explosions, notably the injuries to several hundred Asians by large 
doses of ionizing radiation from ‘fall-out. We have pointed out that high- 
level irradiation produces deadly injury. But what about the much lower 
levels of radiation, which are nevertheless well above normal background 
radioactivity, spread throughout the whole world by the bombs? When 
background radioactivity “five to ten times normal” was detected in New 
York, should that have been reason for concern? According to the New 
York Times-of 19th June, 

“The Kings County Medical Society’s public health committee has recom- 

mended legislation to restrict atomic and hydrogen bomb experiments. Explo- 


sions thousands of miles away endanger New Yorkers, the committee reported 
yesterday. .. .” 


Many similar warnings have been sounded. By way of orientation several 
such statements from authoritative sources may be given. A UP dispatch 
of 2nd April reports: 
“The Federation of American Scientists said the Ist March explosion means 
‘that current tests may be approaching orders of magnitude where close control 
not only becomes difficult, but effects in fact may become incalculable’ . . . it 


added that the consequences to living things of the radioactivity involved ‘can 
hardly even be estimated from presently available data’.” 


A UP dispatch of 7th May said: 


“A leading California scientist said to-day that the low, but increasing level of 
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radioactivity may pose a threat to the health of millions of persons. ‘During the 

last ten years, man has deliberately increased the amount of high-energy radia- 

tion in the world by an enormous amount’ said Dr, Albert W. Bellamy [Univer- 

sity of California professor of biophysics]. ‘Concurrent with this has been a 

corresponding increase in the number of persons potentially exposed to these 

radiations. We have not lived long enough with radiation to know yet just how 
much long-continued, low level radiation — both internal and external — we 
can live with without injury. Radiation exposure is extremely insidious. None 
of the human senses can detect it. The effects of radiation exposure may not 
show up for weeks, months, or years’ [said Bellamy, who is also chief of the 

State Division of Radiological Services].” 3 
This dispatch also informs us that “Dr. Gordon Fitzgerald, university 
X-ray expert, said recently careless use of X-rays had lowered the life 
expectancy of dentists to fifty-six years, about ten less than normal”. Since 
the gamma rays from radioactive substances affect the human body in 
precisely the same way as X-rays, it is not only dentists who need take 
notice. 

The Manchester Guardian of 4th May reported that “fifteen teachers and 
research workers in London University” sent a letter to Sir Winston 
Churchill saying: 

“We ... feel compelled to write to you in view of the incalculability of the 
effects of the present series of experiments with hydrogen weapons .. . the 
distribution of radioactive products from such explosions cannot be accurately 
predicted, and the serious danger to health which would occur if any quantity 
of radioactive material should fall on a populated aréa must not be under- 
estimated.” 

Alexander Haddow, Director of the Chester Beatty [Cancer] Research 
Institute in London wrote to the Times, 30th March: 

“It has long been the anticipation of many scientists, increasingly perturbed by 
the biological implications of the development of atomic weapons, that sooner 
or later the world would be confronted by the need for a radical decision, 
involving nothing short of the international prohibition of nuclear explosions, 
if the gravest results were to be prevented. Your leading article of 26th March 
[suggests] that the crucial moment is now upon us. Recent events in the Pacific, 
with their demonstration of the powers of the hydrogen bomb for limitless 
annihilation, at once bring to an end the notion that the area of danger can 
have any but relative meaning. If we are entering the realm of the incalculable 
the likelihood of ultimate disaster grows steadily greater. . . . [The bomb’s 
physical destruction], although vast, is so far limited, and the subtler menace — 
potentially limitless and cumulative — arises from the liberation of radio 
active products, and from their immediate, delayed, and remote effects. Of the 
first we have had an account from the skipper of the Fukuryu.. . . The second 
also are now well recognized, from the work of the ABCC, in an increased 
incidence of leukemia [among A-bomb survivors]. The third are genetical and 
racial, and it is a measure of the unexpected speed of recent developments that 
these now bulk rather less in preoccupation in relation to the problems of 
world survival itself.” 

We already know the AEC’s attitude toward these problems. As U.S. 
News and World Report, 9th April, expresses it: 

“The theory had been widely held among scientists that radioactivity could be 

gradually raised to dangerous levels by repeated H-bomb explosions. The AEC 

now is attempting to knock it down, insists that this danger is infinitesimal and 
nothing to worry about.” 

What about the great quantities of carbon 14 generated from atmospheric 
nitrogen by an H-bomb explosion? This element emits beta particles with 
a half-life of 5,100 years, and enters the carbon cycle, thereby to mingle 
with all living things. What is to be the ultimate fate of the megacuries of 
fission products now in the sea and atmosphere, and also in the waste 
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disposal vaults of the atomic installations? The only agency which can 
eliminate the blight of strontium 90 and cesium 137 — which nature 
apparently never intended to be on this earth — is time: centuries for 
these elements alone. Chlorine 36, potassium 40, and plutonium 239 
remain with us, to all practical purposes, for eternity. These are facts of 
life, and it is difficult to see how the AEC plans to “knock them down”. On 
the other hand, there is a wealth of experimental data underlying the 
scientists’ warnings against increasing the background radiation. 

Before the atomic age, human beings received a small quantity of ionizing 
radiation, mainly from cosmic rays originating in outer space, and carbon 
14 and potassium 40 in the body. The Effects of Atomic Weapons estimates 
this quantity at about 0.003r per week, or less than 10r in a 60 year life 
span. This is the radiation level with which the human race has, over 
geologic time, reached equilibrium. The currently accepted “tolerance 
dose” is one hundred times this or 0.3r per week. Not many years ago 
0.lr per day was considered safe. What is a “safe” dose, from the long- 
range point of view? Boche, as a consequence of low-level radiation experi- 
ments on animals, conjectured a few years ago that an appreciable decrease 
in the life span of humans may be expected from exposure to 0.1r per day. 
E. Lorenz, an eminent radiologist, and co-workers have discovered a num- 
ber of striking results. In one experiment, 0.1r/day induced a rare mammary 
gland tumor in at least 20 per cent of irradiated female mice, with 0 per 
cent in the controls.” Another strain exposed uniformly to 0.1r/day until 
natural death showed 60 per cent incidence of ovarian tumor with 12 per 
cent incidence in the controls. (References in Furth and Upton’s article 
in Annua! Reviews of Nuclear Science, Vol. 3, 1953.) As Furth and Upton 
point out, “the high sensitivity of the ovary to ionizing irradiation has been 
amply confirmed by recent studies”. In fact Lorenz, on the basis of experi- 
mental results, has indicated that an increase in the incidence of ovarium 
tumor in the human female may be expected beginning with an accumulated 
total-body dose of 100r (which would be got in less than seven years at the 
0.3r/week rate). He has suggested that in women, at least, the maximum 
exposure be limited to 0.02r/day. And R. M. Sievert of the Caroline Insti- 
tute in Stockholm has suggested 0.01r/day for men and women alike. The 
0.3r/day tolerance level is subject to criticism on other grounds. Thus 
Brues and Sacher, at the Symposium on Radiobiology at Oberlin College 
in Junz, 1950, remarked that: 

“Calculations ... using cmpirical constants deduced from mouse and dog 


survival data, indicate that a continuously accumulated tolerance dose might 
decrease the human life span by ten per cent.” 


(This, and other material, which we shall quote from the Oberlin Sym- 


“In interpreting this result one must not think that, because a mouse is smaller 
than man, “the 0.ir is distributed over a smaller region” and-that hence the mouse 
“gets a more concentrated dose”. “A mouse is given an 0.1r (whole body) dose” 
means that ionizing radiation is administered to the mouse sufficient to release 
8.3 ergs of energy to each cubic centimeter of tissue in the body. An 0.1r (whole 
body) dose to men releases 8.3 ergs to each cubic centimeter in the man’s body. 
(Similarly, one could speak of a dose of 0.lr to a man’s spleen, etc.) Thus, the 
tissues of a man receiving a specified dose of (whole body) penetrating radiation 
are being attacked at the same rate as those of the correspondingly dosed mouse. 
The total ionization is of course much greater for the larger animal. 
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posium, has been published in Symposium on Radiobiology, John Wiley, 
1952). Other data, difficult to evaluate, has accumulated regarding obscure 
blood changes from chronic exposure. For instance, Ingram and Barnes 
(AEC Document UR-137, 1950) reported lymphocytes with bilobed nuclei 
in cyclotron workers and in experimental animals exposed to doses of 
neutrons considerably below the tolerance values. 

What follows from all this? One cannot with certainty make inferences 
about the effects on human beings from animal experiments. But having 
lived for only a few years with increased background radiation, we are 
forced to base ourselves on this data. Obviously, the entire atomic program 
comes into question on this basis. 

We come now to the most subtle, but what is in the last analysis the 
most important, of the biological effects of ionizing radiation: the effect 
on genetics. Contrary to some popular belief, this effect does not manifest 
itself in a proliferation of freaks and monsters." In fact, even when pro- 
nounced genetic damage has been effected upon a race, this damage is 
quite difficult to isolate, although very real suffering is inflicted upon many 
individuals, and long-range statistics will eventually show clearly the 
decline of the race. The very subtlety of the process and its extension in 
time make it a perfect candidate to be ignored by those who, for instance, 
adopt complete disintegration of an island as a minimum standard of 
damage. On the other hand, the cumulative and irreversible nature of the 
process make it imperative that the danger be realized in time. Fortunately, 
men of the highest scientific competence have given clear warning of this 
danger. 

Mutations occur spontaneously in the genes of the human germ cells, 
at a rate which is quite constant, and in equilibrium with the existing birth 
rate. H. J. Muller, a leading biologist and Nobel Prize winner, has cal- 
culated (Amer. J. Human Gen. 2, 111 (1950) ) that the human race is in 
such a precise balance with respect to genes which produce defectives, that 
an increase of even 25 per cent in over-all mutation rate would produce a 
progressive and inevitable decline of the human population over a long 
period. 

Qualitatively, it is not hard to see why an increase in spontaneous muta- 


“Freaks” due to mutations are rare, only “a useful handle in the study of 
genetics”, as Muller says. Most genetic changes 
“affect inner physiological properties or features of the body chemistry, and so 
cannot be detected without special study. , Probably most of these changes 
simply consist in weakening the degree of activity of some chemical process 
that is occurring normally in the body, thus making it more prone to one or 
another ill when the body is subjected to difficult conditions of living that a 
quite normal individual would usually be able to withstand.” (H. J. Muller, 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, September, 1947.) 
The occurrence of Mongolianism and other teratologies among progeny of 
Japanese A-bomb victims is due chiefly not to mutation, but to irradiation of 
embryos in the womb. We might remark that embryonic tissue, like all rapidly 
proliferating tissue, is extremely sensitive to radiation, Thus, exposure of rats and 
mice in utero on the ninth day of gestation to as little as 25r has resulted in signi- 
ficant incidence of skeletal abnormalities, microphthalmia, and abnormal growths 
of epitheloid cells in and around the brain of the offspring. 50r retarded develop- 
ment and produced microphthalmia in a third of the fetuses with brain and spinal 
cord abnormalities common. (Cf. Rugh’s article in Annual Reviews of Nuclear 
Science, vol. 3, 1953.) 
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tion rate will lead to decline. Well over 99 per cent of mutations are 
harmful. Some mutant genes are so harmful that they are not even com- 
patible with life and will kill the offspring to which they are transmitted. 
Most mutant genes are only mildly harmful, but 

“each mutation received by an offspring results, on the average, in the genetic 

death of one descendant . .. no matter how slightly detrimental the effect of 

the mutant gene may be. This paradoxical result is a consequence of the fact 

that the less detrimental genes will tend to accumulate so as to hamper ever 

more individuals, until they make their ‘kill’ and so become eliminated. For this 

reason the total harm done by a small mutation is in the end as great as that 

done by a large, fully lethal, mutation. (H. J. Muller, Oberlin Symposium).” 
Thus, almost every mutant gene is a “genetic time bomb” which will 
eventually eliminate itself from the population by causing a “genetic death” 
(i.e.,°an individual who does not reproduce himself) — possibly many 
generations in the future. 

Most mutant genes are recessive but, as Muller points out (Oberlin 
Symposium), even a recessive from only one parent produces some very 
slight deleterious effect, and so behaves in that case like a dom¢nant of 
much lesser effect. 

The connection of all this with radioactivity is that ionizing radiation 
induces spontaneous gene mutations. This fundamental discovery was made 
by Muller about twenty years ago. The mutations so induced are precisely 
of the same kind as those which occur naturally, only the rate is enhanced. 
A remarkable and most unpleasant fact is that, in the words of Professors 
L. C. Dunn and T. Dobzhansky, eminent Columbia University zoologists: 


“There is no such thing as a ‘safe’ dose of radiation; the number of mutations 
induced is simply proportional to the amount of radiation reaching the sex 
cells, and if a person is exposed daily to small amounts of the rays, these small 
amounts may add up to very dangerous sums.” (Heredity, Race, and Society, 
New American Library, 1952.) 

Dunn and Dobzhansky go on to say: 


“We must, then, do all in our power to diminish the number of defective mutant 
genes being added to the gene pool of human populations. Unfortunately, the 
progress of modern science and technology has so far accomplished the exact 
opposite — the rate of origin of harmful mutations is likely to become very 
much increased. . . . The release of atomic energy, either for constructive or 
for destructive ends, will expose to mutation-inducing radiations even greater 
numbers of people. . . . Misuse of atomic energy may result in eventual harm 
to mankind which is fearful to contemplate . . . defective genes introduced into 
the human gene pool will be doing their gruesome work in a slow but remorse- 
less way.” 
Although the full impact of extensive gene damage is not felt until long 
into the future, even first generation offspring are endangered. H. K. 
Plough of the AEC’s Biology Branch wrote in Nucleonics, August, 1952: 


“{This] suggests that the offspring of a man or woman whose germ cells receive 
a single dose or an accumulated dose of 80r radiation (or possibly as little as 
30r) may be expected to show a 100 per cent increase in mutations over the 
number which will appear anyway. The hazard of even a slight increase in the 
number of deficient or malformed offspring, which is what an elevation in 
mutation numbers would entail, constitutes a problem worthy of serious con- 
sideration for every individual subjected to radiation exposure of the germ 
cells. 

“We cannot contemplate with equanimity an increment in deficient individuals 
or in the ‘genetic death’ of the unborn ... radiation hazards cannot be 
neglected for human beings even though they are not immediately apparent to 
the individual receiving exposure.” 
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If Muller, one of the world’s leading experts on radio-mutations, con- 
siders a 25 per cent increase in the mutation rate dangerous, and 30 to 80r 
is a dose that would double the rate, one cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the smallest unnecessary exposure. A recent editorial in 
Nucleonics remarked that it is a widely held belief that 8r delivered to the 
whole population might cause serious genetic damage. S. Wright (J. Cellular 
Comp. Physiol. 35, Supplement 1, 1950) estimated that as little as three 
roentgens might double the mutation rate! * 

To deal comprehensively with the fullest genetic implications of increased 
radioactivity would carry us beyond the scope of the present article. 
Muller, in the cited Oberlin Symposium and BAS articles, two long articles 
in The American Scientist, January, 1950 and July, 1950, and in other 
publications, has dealt very elaborately with the possibility of decline of 
the race from this cause. Reading these articles is strongly urged upon 
all, and must be part of the intellectual equipment of every socially con- 
scious individual in his consideration of atomic questions. Aside from 
safeguarding our own children and grandchildren, social consciousness 
requires that we prevent harmful effects which “slight in any one genera- 
tion, would, as it were, pile up layer on layer”, towards a new equilibrium 
in which the whole biological level of the human race had been lowered; 
that we take full cognizance of these “effects which are inappreciable only 
because they are hidden from us by veils of space, time, and circumstance”. 
Given its present course, the human race cannot do otherwise than undergo 
this gradual and irreversible decline — unless, of course, the shorter- 


range catastrophes inherent in the hydrogen age efface all of us long before 
that time. 


4. Conclusion 


We have now seen that a disaster of considerable proportions took place 
with the recent hydrogen “experiments”: serious injury was inflicted upon 
hundreds of individuals, obvious harm was done to the environment, and 
dangerous processes whose end effects cannot yet be predicted have been 
set in motion. It is te be expected that similar deleterious effects will 
follow future hydrogen explosions, regardless of what “precautions” are 
taken, because ne “precaution” can keep a neutron from entering a nitrogen 
nucleus, nor direct a radioactive particle in the stratosphere not to settle 
in someone’s lung. The “danger area” is the earth. 

What follows from this? What answer can the American people give to 
their United Nations delegate, when he says that America must explode 
hydrogen bombs as long as Russia does? The answer is simplicity itself: 
America must stop its explosions regardless of what Russia does. The 
bestialities perpetrated within Soviet borders are many. If one of these 
happens to be the explosion of hydrogen bombs, to the detriment of all 


humanity, so much the worse for us all. But to answer this crime against 

“ Government agencies and their spokesmen have frequently falsified these 
genetic dangers. Perhaps the most flagrant example is the Army’s Handbook of 
Atomic Weapons for Medical Officers, which states: “Little is known of the actual 
effects to be expected in man [In some quarters — J.L.] but it is estimated that 
about 600r would be required to produce significant mutation rate changes.” This 
dose produces death within a month in 100 per cent of humans. 
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humanity with larger and more frequent explosions only intensifies the 
jeopardy of the human race. 
July 16th, 1954. 
(To be continued ) 


SUPPLEMENT 
1. Whence the Bomb? 


The decade from 1895 to 1905 saw such fundamental discoveries as 
natural radioactivity, X-rays and Einstein’s special theory of relativity — 
which among other things propounded the‘ revolutionary thesis that mass 
and energy are equivalent, being only different manifestations of one and 
the same fundamental physical entity. Surely the early investigators could 
not dream of the development that was to unfold in the next half-century 
from these beginnings. In particular, the equivalence of mass and energy 
seemed for many, years a mathematical fiction; and although Einstein’s 
celebrated equation E=mc’ (where c = velocity of light = three thousand 
billion cm/sec.) implied that vast quantities of energy are latent in even 
a small mass (e.g., twenty-five billion killowatt hours in a kilogram), means 
for liberating this energy were unknown. But knowledge of the atomic 
nucleus advanced rapidly in the twentieth century, and a particularly 
brilliant period of new achievements in the ’thirties culminated in 1938 in 
the discovery of uranium fission by Hahn and others. In this process a 
uranium nucleus, when bombarded by a heavy uncharged particle called a 
neutron, captures the rieutron and splits into two lighter nuclei, accom- 
panied by the release of several neutrons and the conversion of a small 
part of the original mass into energy in accordance with the above. This 
suggested the possibility of producing a chain reaction in a piece of 
uranium, although to be sure many difficulties had first to be overcome. 
In any case, the implications for construction of a nuclear bomb were 
widely recognized, and with the coming of world war further developments 
were cloaked in military secrecy. The first chain reaction was produced in 
Chicago in December, 1942. Then in 1945, only seven years after the dis- 
covery of fission, and forty years after the abstruse considerations of Dr. 
Einstein, atomic physics intruded itself shatteringly upon the consciousness 
of the world when the city of Hiroshima was laid waste by a nuclear 
explosion. 


2. The A-Bomb 


This weapon tends to be neglected in current discussion (unreasonably 
so, for now that the general level of public horror has been raised suffi- 
‘ciently to accommodate the H-bomb, the use of at least A-bombs in future 
warfare has been virtually assured). A critical mass of fissionable material 
is the least mass sufficient to sustain a chain reaction, and will explode 
spontaneously. The A-bomb, in its most primitive form, consists of two 
subcritical masses of fissionable material (either U-235 or plutonium), 
whose aggregate mass exceeds the critical. Critical mass has been estimated 
by Professor Oliphant at from twenty-two to sixty-six pounds. For detona- 
‘tion, these component parts are brought together rapidly and a stray neutron, 
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certain to be present, initiates a chain reaction. More than two components 
can of course be used, but the necessity of bringing them together simul- 
taneously with great rapidity limits their number sharply in a practical 
bomb. Hence the amount of fissionable material used in an A-bomb is 
inherently limited to several times critical mass, and the explosive power 
obtainable is correspondingly limited. The Hiroshima bomb had an 
explosive force equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT. (The largest bombs of 
World War II used ten tons of TNT.) Modern A-bombs can be made 
more powerful, due mainly to more efficient utilization of the fission 
reaction. Ralph Lapp credits President Eisenhower with having stated that 
A-bombs twenty-five times as powerful as the Hiroshima bomb are now 
available. Lapp has also estimated that America now has a stockpile of 
“thousands of A-bombs” (Reporter, 11th May, 1954). 


3. The H-Bomb 


The H-bomb operates on a principle quite different from nuclear fission, 
namely that of thermonuclear fusion. At temperatures of millions of degrees 
fast moving nuclei of light elements may collide and “fuse” into a single 
nucleus of a heavier element, a fraction of the aggregate mass being trans- 
formed into energy in the process. A typical reaction of this kind is the 
fusion of a tritium with a deuterium nucleus to form a helium 4 nucleus 
plus a neutron plus 17.6 million electron volts (mev) of energy. To raise 
the light nuclei to the necessary temperature an ordinary A-bomb is used 
as a detonator. Whereas the A-bomb is limited in power by the above- 
mentioned criticality considerations, no such limitations apply to the 
H-bomb. The nature of the fusion reaction (and the ready availability of 
hydrogen and lithium) make it possible and even relatively inexpensive (as 
these things go) to construct a bomb of almost arbitrarily great destructive 
power. 

There is another significant difference between the two reactions: the 
fission reaction can be controlled in speed, thus making it theoretically 
possible to use the energy release as a source of power. The fusion reaction 
cannot, and thus its only possible application is building a bomb. Although 
it is believed that the stars derive their radiant energy from a continuous 
fusion reaction, this has been claimed by Bethe, Hahn and other leading 
physicists to be physically impossible on as small a scale as the earth. As 
R. F. Bacher, physicist and former member of the AEC, wrote in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists (BAS) May, 1950: “There is no possi- 
bility that the energy release from this type of reaction can be controlled 
on the earth . . . on the earth these self-sustaining thermonuclear reactions 
will either give an explosion or nothing at all.” 

It seems difficult to reconcile this with rumors afoot recently of “peace- 
time applications”. Sources from Sen. Hickenlooper to Harold Urey have 
“hinted” at applications. No details have been forthcoming. It appears that 
the only possible use of “astrophysical engineering” (Dr. Edward Teller’s 
phrase), aside from erasing humanity, is the construction of an artificial 
star in space at some future time — just what the world is waiting for. 


4. Radiological Warfare and the C-Bomb 


Soon after the first atomic explosions, it was recognized that the cloud 
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formed could injure life over a large area. Edward Teller wrote in the BAS, 
February, 1947: 

“The radioactivity produced by Bikini bombs was detected within one week 

within the U.S. ... The danger arising from the radioactivity [has] become 

evident by observations which have been made at widely separated places. . . . 

We have here a method of destruction which we cannot help noticing.” 

Due notice was taken, but the question arose: how can one augment the 
radioactivity of the fission products? The answer was found in the neutrons 
liberated by an atomic explosion. We have stated that neutrons can induce 
radioactivity in most elements. For instance, a pound of neutrons could, 
under ideal conditions, generate twenty-four pounds of radioactive sodium 
24 or sixty pounds of radioactive cobalt 60 from the ordinary forms of 
these elements. Thus, one can “rig” an atomic bomb by adding to it 
quantities of an element which will be activated by the escaping neutrons. 
The conditions which an element must fulfil to be a candidate for this 
role are: (1) It must capture neutrons easily. (2) The resulting isotope 
should have a half-life sufficiently short so that the radiation emitted is 
quite intense. (3) The half-life should be sufficiently long so that the radio- 
activity will not be given up before reaching a target. (4) For best results, 
penetrating (gamma) radiation should be emitted. (5) The element should 
be fairly abundant. 

The elements which best fulfil these conditions are cobalt and zinc. 
Radiocobalt is especially deadly, giving off intense gamma rays with a half- 
life of 5.3 years. If cobalt is added to even a medium-sized A-bomb, which 
generates, say, five pounds of neutrons, one has already a rather trouble- 
some radiological weapon. Added to a twenty megaton H-bomb, one has 
in a single bomb the means to denude a continent of man and beast. Profes- 
sor Harrison Brown, nuclear chemist at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, said in 1950 that if a cobalt bomb incorporating a ton of deuterium 
were detonated on a north-south line in the Pacific about a thousand miles 
west of California, 

“the radioactive dust would reach California in about a day, and New York in 

four or five days, killing most life as it traverses the continent. Similarly the 

western powers could explode hydrogen-cobalt bombs on a north-south line 

about the longitude of Prague that would destroy all life within a strip 1,500 

miles wide, extending from Leningrad to Odessa and 3,000 miles deep from 

Prague to the Ural mountains.” 

Actually, this does not tell the whole story for, in the words of Edward 
Teller (BAS, February, 1947): “One limitation to such kind of an attack 
is the effect of these gases on the attacker himself. The radioactive products 
will eventually drift over his country too”. Thus, the hydrogen-cobalt 
bomb (or “C-bomb”) is only usable as a universal suicide weapon. The 
manual of instructions that comes with the cobalt bomb says: “Set it off 
anywhere”. For this reason the AEC has not yet “tested” a C-bomb. 
Similarly, America does not rely on the cobalt bomb alone to deter aggres- 
sion. Dr. Teller has suggested using a shorter-lived element to “rig” an 
atomic bomb. Zinc is a good candidate; radiozinc has a half-life just under 
a year. Surely a zinc bomb will be built by the AEC, if for no other reason 
than to have bombs from A to Z. 

Quantitatively, what is the perspective for total annihilation? In 1950, 
with the advent of the H-bomb, came the dissolution of all moral as well 
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as physical barriers to consideration of the final question: How can we 
destroy the race? The answer, as we have indicated, was found in the 
hydrogen-cobalt bomb, and some scientists worked out the arithmetic of 
annihilation. Professor Leo Szilard of the University of Chicago, a chief 
architect of the A-bomb, said: 

“IT have made a calculation in this connection. . . . I have asked myself: How 

many neutrons or how much heavy hydrogen do we have to detonate to kill 

everybody on earth by this particular method? I come up with about fifty tons 
of neutrons as being plenty to kill everybody, which means about five hundred 
tons of heavy hydrogen [about 400 fair-sized bombs — J.L.]. . . . [The neces- 
sary deuterium] could be accumulated over a period of ten years without an 
appreciable strain on the economy of a country like the U.S.” (BAS, April, 

1950). 

Dr. James Arnold, in the October, 1950, BAS concurs in the general 
validity of Szilard’s thesis, and estimates that, given the deuterium, 10,000 
tons of cobalt might be sufficient to kill everybody. We may note that the 
U.S. currently consumes about half this amount annually, that it is currently 
stockpiling cobalt and, according to the recent Haley Report on national 
resources, the U.S. is expanding its cobalt stockpile and plans to “consume” 
20,000 tons of cobalt annually by 1975. Of course, this fact is not of itself 
sinister. ‘The chief uses of cobalt are in jet engines, rockets, guided missiles, 
armor plate, gun barrels, and radar components — and America might 
devote her cobalt stockpile to these ends, rather than to means of mass 
destruction. Yet once again, American policy is consistent with the worst 
of all possible future developments. Similar remarks apply to the other 
potential mass-killer, zinc: according to the New York Times of 8th April, 
the government recently announced it plans expansion of its zinc stockpiling 
program. Currently, American firms use about 60,000 tons a month of this 
metal, “plenty to kill everybody”. 

The reader may now think the entire discussion has become academic; 
for no one would wish to build a cobalt bomb. Yet the New York Times of 
28th March, under the heading Cobalt Bomb Being Developed for Radia- 
tion-Nerve* and Germ Warfare Studies, writes: 

“Military science has or is devising a selective arsenal of weapons that could 

kill multitudes in a split second, minutes or years. . . . Behind the scenes, in 

obscure laboratories and proving grounds, scientists are working . . . improving 
techniques and devices for radiological, gas and germ warfare. ... Over- 
shadowed by the official announcements and speculation about the hydrogen 
bomb and the atomic bomb is the so-called ‘C-bomb’. . . strategists foresee the 

possibility that in an all-out war situations might occur where there would be a 

need for other means (than the H-bomb) of incapacitating enemy troops or war 

workers or of rendering a big area [the earth — J.L.] uninhabitable for a 

period. . . . The natural ‘fall-out’ of radiated material from an atomic cloud, 

with its short life, would be inadequate. The problem is to keep alive, at a high 
level, the radioactive contamination. And in the mineral element cobalt military 
scientists are finding their nnswer.” 


** While on this train of thought we quote a different aspect of this article: 
“American military scientists now are ready to speak somewhat more freely of 
nerve gas, a much more swiftly lethal weapon. The reason is that this gas is not 
an exclusive American invention, but came originally from the laboratories of 
Nazi Germany. The Army’s Chemical Corps said to-day that there were several 
forms of so-called nerve gas. They are without color and without smell. ‘The 
inhaled vapor from as few as three drops would prove fatal to a human being in 
about four minutes’, the Corps added. ‘More toxic than the previously known 
chemical warfare agents, the nerve gases are designed to destroy life with sudden- 
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Another cheerful form of radiological warfare is simply to spread radio- 
active products from a pile over an area. Thus, Hanson Baldwin, military 
analyst for the New York Times, has recently pointed out how fortuitous 
it is that we are accumulating these deadly wastes, since they can be 
dropped on people. 


5. The First Use of the Bomb 


The first A-bomb was successfully tested 16th July, 1945, at Alamogordo, 
New Mexico; the only two other models then in existence were thereupon 
whisked across the Pacific Ocean and dropped on Hiroshima (6th August) 
and Nagasaki (9th August). The way to Hiroshima had been paved with 
five months of air raids, starting with the great 9th-10th March jellied 
gasoline attack on Tokyo (alone killing 83,000) during which period 220,000 
civilians had been killed and 3,000 houses destroyed"; a quarter of the 
urban population, of 8,500,000 people, had been forced to migrate. Thus 
there was a certain continuity in the attack of 6th August upon the civilian 
population of a prostrated country. The James Franck report, submitted to 
the Secretary of War in June, 1945, by a committee of seven scientists and 
a simultaneous petition to President Truman signed by sixty-four scientists 
(all of whom had worked on the bomb) urged, on humanitarian grounds, 
that it not be used directly. The Franck report (republished in the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 1st May, 1946, with an editorial comment 


“Mastermind” of these raids was Gen. Curtis LeMay, now head of the Strategic 
Air Command (SAC), the elite corps entrusted with “delivery” of the hydrogen 
bomb. A laudatory article by Ernest Havemann in Life, 14th June, 1954, tells 
about LeMay and SAC: 

“The fire raids, as much as the dropping of the atom bomb, involved grave 

moral problems. They were planned to destroy industry, but everybody knew 

that each time LeMay sent his B-29s out a lot of innocent and helpless men, 
women and babies were also going to be burned up. This fact did not deter 

LeMay. He is a thoroughgoing professional soldier. To him warfare reduced 

itself to a simple alternative: kill or be killed. He would not hesitate a moment 

— indeed he would not consider any moral problem to be involved at all — 

in unleashing the terrible power that now lies in his hands with the B-36, the 

B147, the B-52 and the hydrogen bomb.” 


ness; their presence is not ordinarily detectable by the senses, and we must rely 
upon detection devices to identify them.’ . . . Another weapon is bacteriological 
warfare. Like gas, such a weapon is difficult to detect quickly. One of the greatest 
eventual advantages of ‘BW’ long under experiment but still not entirely perfected, 
is that it can be applied under the long range plans of strategic operations. Its 
effect ‘hangs fire’, may not be felt for the days or weeks required for the incuba- 
tion of a disease”. A New York Times dispatch of that time entitled Denver 
Calmed on War Gas Fear told how some Denver residents were nervous about 
the disclosure that “the Rocky Mountain Arsenal was manufacturing a nerve gas 
that could wipe out the populations of enemy cities”. It gives a further description 
of how muscles would be paralyzed. “There would be a sensation of great weight 
upon the chest, pain, then choking and death as the brain’s messages commanding 
the heart to beat were blocked from the heart muscles.” After the further remark 
that “The arsenal produces this weapon twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week”, they quote the reassuring ministrations of Lieut. Col. S. J. Effnor, acting 
commandant of the arsenal, who says: “The facts about nerve gas do not justify 
the horror weapon name so often used to describe it”. Col. Effnor states that 
maximum measures to safeguard Denver area residents have been taken and 
“there is no possibility of any danger to the civilian population in Denver”. In 
addition, “the means for effective defense and treatment have been developed” 
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that the report “undoubtedly expressed the opinion of a considerable group 

of scientists on the project”) suggested as an alternative that: 
“a demonstration of the new weapon might be made, before the eyes of all the 
United Nations on the desert or a barren island. . . . After such a demonstration 
the weapon might perhaps be used against Japan if the sanction of the United 
Nations (and public opinion at home) was obtained after a preliminary ultima- 
tum to Japan to surrender. . . . We believe that these considerations make the 
use of nuclear bombs for an early attack against Japan inadvisable.” 


Aside from these pleas it was known that the Japanese economy was on the 
verge of collapse because of the blockade and the air raids, and that Japan 
had already attempted to negotiate a surrender via the Pope.” Against 
this background, all clap-trap about “saving a million American lives” 
notwithstanding, the frenzied haste with which the newly completed 
weapon was employed, especially the repeat performance at Nagasaki, 
leaves an impression that the American military were only afraid lest the 
Japanese surrender too soon and thereby preclude employment of the 
bomb. If this impression seems fantastic, it does not seem so to a great 
many Japanese, who feel their people were used as guinea pigs—and this 
should be borne in mind in understanding their reaction to the recent 
H-bomb tests. At Hiroshima a U-235 bomb was dropped; it annihilated 
completely 4.4 square miles of the city, killing eighty thousand people, 
and injuring nearly an equal number. At the Nagasaki experiment a plu- 
tonium bomb was tried; a 15 per cent. greater radius of destruction was 
achieved, although “only” thirty-five thousand were killed, with an equal 
number injured. (These are official figures; yet John Bugher of the AEC’s 
Division of Biology and Medicine wrote in Nucleonics, September, 1952, 
that the fatalities from the two bombs “probably exceeded 200,000” and, 
as we have pointed out, delayed casualties have continued up to the 
present day.) These “live” testing grounds have provided the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission with a wealth of material which its staff of 900 has 
continued to study diligently over the years, and much of what is known 
today concerning the effects of atomic weapons is based on “The Japanese 
Experience”. . 

Let us emphasize that, in this first decision concerning the use of nuclear 
weapons, the most extreme of all possible alternatives was taken; this, as 
we shall see, has been true of practically every subsequent decision in the 
atomic program: always the opposition has been successfully overridden 
by the most extreme elements. 


** A good deal of important material on the condition of Japan can be found 
in Blackett’s The Military and Political Consequences of Atomic Energy. We 
disagree with Blackett’s conclusion on the first use of the bomb, however. 


and an antidote, atropine, is available in quantity. After describing the safety 
measures in some detail, the article points to the excellent safety record: “No one 
at the arsenal has suffered more than temporary minor effects from the gas”. 
Some inkling of these temporary minor effects is given by a UP dispatch of 
6th May headed 70 at Arsenal Affected by Deadly Nerve Gas. The officials 
queried “admitted that security regulations had prevented them from telling the 
whole story of the effects of the gas” [Why, since this was already known to the 
Germans? — J.L.] but the following was released: ‘Seventy or more employees 
... here received mild doses of a deadly nerve gas. .. . All recovered without 
permanent injury within five days, . . . Exposed workers told of wild dreams and 
nightmares, anxiety and jitters and reckless decisions. ‘While they were driving they 
found themselves taking chances they would not ordinarily take’, Col. Werne said.” 
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6. Bikini, 1946 

Although the recommendations of the James Franck report were dis- 
regarded, the suggested idea of exploding the weapon on a “barren island” 
did, however, appeal to the military—and less than a year after Nagasaki 
they embarked on a long series of adventures by “testing” several bombs 
at Bikini in the Marshall Islands (which had first been rendered “barren” 
by the simple expedient of uprooting some 160 natives and shipping them 
to another atoll). These very first Bikini tests, conducted in the summer of 
1946 by the U.S. Navy (ostensibly to determine the effects of atomic bombs 
on ships) produced some reaction which is interesting when viewed from 
hindsight. There was widespread protest in the United States against in- 
augurating the new era of peace on such a note; Senators Hoffman, Lucas 
and Walsh among others urged on the Senate floor that Truman abandon 
the tests. Particularly prophetic (and radiating as well a freshness that one 
no longer sees in the utterances of our scientists) are the words of Dr. Lee 
Du Bridge,” a leading physicist and president of the California Institute 
of Technology, some of whose remarks in the May 15, 1946, BAS we 
quote: 

“The results] would not make a ripple on the surface of basic nuclear 
science. The study of nuclear fission will not be advanced one iota by all these 
figures. The value to pure science will be nil . . . it is said that there are a 
thousand or so technical people narticipating. Many no doubt look forward 
to the trip and to seeing the explosion . . . [but] how the universities need 
these men now for their overcrowded classrooms and undermanned research 
staffs! . . . No doubt hundreds of secret reports will be written on the varia- 
tion with distance from the impact point of the damage done to masts, to gun 
turrets, to tanks and trucks and radar and rabbits and field kitchens. There will 
be profound studies of why ship A was sunk and ship B was not... . The 
enormous and intensely radio-active cloud that arises from an atomic explo- 
sion is a terrifying thing. It is completely subject to the whims of meteorology. 
Who could say that a sudden rainstorm could not precipitate dangerous quanti- 
ties of this material onto one or more of the ships packed with observers? 
Or might not a cloud of this lethal dust be carried hundreds of miles and de- 
posited on unsuspecting inhabitants? The surface burst will raise a great cloud 
of water spray and where will it be carried? ... the dangers ... may be 
remote — but I know experts who are participating in the tests who are worried 
about one or more of them. . . . And how will the results of the tests be repre- 
sented to the American people? Regardless of what the results are they will 
stimulate exaggerated claims and counter-claims. “The Navy is invulnerable! ’ “The 
Navy is obsolete!’ ‘Armies are useless!’ ‘We must have universal military train- 
ing!’ . . . Are international relations to be improved by these tests? Not even 
the greatest enthusiasts for them have claimed this [that was 1946; to-day, with 
the complete triumph of the ‘peace through terror’ ideology the ‘enthusiasts’ 
from Eisenhower on down have claimed this—JL] . . . I will say only that at 
this critical hour they are in poor taste.” (All emphasis added.) 

It is interesting to see how accurately the main elements of the present 
H-bomb issue are foreshadowed in these remarks. But of course the tests 
took place, complete with 42,000 men and half the world’s supply of photo- 
graphic film, and the Army-Navy Joint Chiefs of Staff could report such 
observations as: “The second bomb threw large masses of highly radio- 
active water onto the decks and onto the hulls of the vessels. These con- 
taminated ships became radioactive stoves and would have burned all 
living things aboard them with invisible and painless radiation”. 

This second bomb was indeed quite a phenomenon; it was detonated 


* Dr. Du Bridge is now a consultant to che military. 
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beneath the surface of the lagoon, and threw up millions of tons of water 
to a height of about a mile. Because the fission products and neutrons were 
all entrapped by the water, the contamination was severe and the huge 
fleet of “target ships”, from the venerable Saratoga to the sleek Prinz 
Eugen had to be deliberately sunk after the test for this reason; and a 
third test “shot”? was cancelled. The AEC wrote in its 1950 publication 
The Effects of Atomic Weapons that within a week most of the fission 
products had settled to the bottom of the lagoon, covering an area of over 
60 square miles. Dr. David Bradley, in No Place to Hide, has described 
extensively the nature of the contamination produced. Let us give only a 
few quotations: 
“these ships are fouled up with radioactivity to a degree far greater than antici- 
pated ... there is a real hazard from elements present which cannot be 
detected by the ordinary field methods [mainly plutonium — J.L.].... Of the 
fish caught on the lagoon side of the reef, all showed considerable radioactivity. 
. What is true of the reef fish will now become increasingly true of the 
larger migratory fish — the tuna, the jacks, the sharks, and so on — as the 
latter, the predatory fish, eat more and more of the smaller fish who are sick 
with the disease of radioactivity [and hence easier to catch]. We know that 


this process is going on, Almost all seagoing fish recently caught around the 
atoll of Bikini have been radioactive. . . .” 


7. The Later A-Bomb Tests 


Similar tests followed through the post-war years both at Eniwetok atoll 
in the Marshalls and at Yucca Flat, Nevada. These achieved on the whole 
no great notoriety, and the public learned to accept such activities as a 
part of daily life — although attention was occasionally focused on such 
incidents as the breaking of windows in Las Vegas, the falling of radio- 
active rain and snow in Eastern cities, and the fogging of photographic 
film. Of course, the Eniwetok tests, like the Bikini, involved the deporta- 
tion of the native inhabitants and the spoliation of the atoll. 

Up to Ist March, 1954, there had been reported in the world some 
fifty-five atomic explosions altogether, including four or five in Russia and 
a few British bombs. The great majority were detonated by the AEC in 
seven series of tests: Spring 1948 (Eniwetok), Winter 1951 (Yucca Fiat, 
Nevada, sixty-five miles from Las Vegas), Spring 1951 (Eniwetok), Fall 
1951 (Nevada), Spring 1952 (Nevada), Fall 1952 (Eniwetok) and Spring 
1953 (Nevada). The Spring 1951 and Fall 1952 tests included thermo- 
nuclear weapons, and at the Spring 1953 tests the first shell bearing an 
atomic warhead was fired, from a mobile 280 mm. cannon. In addition to 
detonating weapons some of the tests also served to acquaint troops with 
the realities and manceuvres of atomic warfare, and to test bomb effects 
on buildings, ships, mice, dogs, monkeys, etc. Possible damage to the 
environment by radioactive contamination had been discussed from time 
to time, but the danger was not considered great. Yet several incidents 
of some interest had occurred. Fall-out from the original A-bomb blast at 
Alamogordo had injured cattle ten to fifteen miles away. This first blast 
also resulted in the fogging of photographic film in Indiana. Sienko and 
Cocconi of Cornell. University’s Laboratory of Nuclear Studies, in referring 
to a beta-emissive speck detected in England in 1952, said: “This kind of 
speck is ‘probably due to radioactive dust produced by nuclear explosions 
and carried away by the winds. Undoubtedly many more cases similar to 
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this will be found . . . because radioactive dust is already spread every- 
where in the world”. The Canadian Journal of Physics 30 (1952) reported 
that radioactive fission products from a Nevada explosion in January, 1952, 
fell on Ottawa two days later and again two weeks later. A French scienti- 
fic journal (Comptes Rendus hebd. Acad. Sci. 235 (1952)) reported that from 
December, 1951, to June, 1952, radioactive dust from Nevada explosions 
had fallen on Paris. In America mild degrees of fall-out and radioactive 
precipitation were commonplace to the occasional consternation of 
scientists engaged in low background radiation experiments. At least three 
cases were reported of precipitation emitting radioactivity approaching 
dangerous levels; these cases were recorded by independent investigators 
at Helena, Montana (reported in Nucleonics), Chicago, Ill. (Chemical and 
Engineering News, 16th June, 1952), and Troy, N.Y. (already mentioned). 
A typical reaction to these disclosures is that of a Chicago chemist who, in 
a letter to Chemical and Engineering News, expressed concern over the 
Chicago rainout. His letter (published 25th August, 1952) goes on to say: 

“It appears that the U.S. is being covered intermittently with radioactive dust 

of dangerously high activity as far as 1,000 miles from the place where the dust 

is generated. It is also evident that those in positions of responsibility are gloss- 

ing over these facts with glib assurances that all is well. . . . Let us not be so 


afraid of a backward enemy that we are willing to poison man, dog, woman and 
child to get a military advantage.” 


The AEC replied to him in the same issue with glib assurances that all was 
well. 

Although our interest covers all nuclear explosions, we have been dis- 
cussing so far those conducted by the U.S. This is natural, since the great 
majority of the bombs have been detonated by the U.S. About Russian 
explosions almost nothing is available, and we are dependent upon micro- 
scopic disclosures by American military intelligence for information on this 
subject (presumably because detailed information might prove valuable to 
the Russians). We have been told that Russia detonated an H-bomb in 
August, 1953. The British have held A-bomb tests in the Montebello 
Islands (off the Australian coast) and at Woomera similar to American 
tests at Eniwetok. One aspect of the test in the Montebello Islands in the 
summer of 1952 may be noted here: Although British officials claimed 
the islands were barren and uninhabited, Australia’s leading ornithologist 
pointed out that there were over twenty species of birds and several 
mammals living on the islands, including a pipit and a kangaroo found 
nowhere else. What has been the fate of these animals is not clear. 
Churchill, in replying to a query on this subject from an MP assured him 
that every effort had been made to “inconvenience them as little as pos- 
sible”. We presume it is picayune to be concerned with the annihilation of 
wild creatures in an age when humans are slaughtered on an unprecedented 
scale; yet there was a time when men who called themselves scientists did 
not wantonly destroy rare and interesting specimens of nature. 


8. Birth of the H-bomb” 


In September, 1949, President Truman announced that the Russians 
had exploded an atomic bomb. Allegedly on these grounds, he announced 


* These lines were written before the Oppenheimer affair. More detailed infor- 
mation is now available. 
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in January, 1950, that he had instructed the AEC to develop the “super 
bomb”. (We may note that years later, after Russia had been credited with 
exploding an H-bomb, Truman said he was not convinced Russia had 
even an A-bomb.) To be sure, a great deal of soul-searching preceded the 
decision of January, 1950. The inner circle of atomic energy officialdom 
had been divided on the H-bomb program, with the preponderance of 
opinion against it. The AEC opposed it three to two, and the nine-man 
General Advisory Committee to the AEC (including eight eminent scien- 
tists) opposed it unanimously on a combination of moral, tactical, scientific 
and financial grounds. The opposition included such distinguished figures 
as Oppenheimer, Lilienthal and Henry Smyth (author of the famous Smyth 
Report). But the H-bomb had its champions, notably Lewis Strauss who, 
in the words of a laudatory editorial in Iron Age “set up a howl for the 
H-bomb that reverberated around the AEC and to the White House”. 
Strauss received strong support from Secretary of State Acheson, Defense 
Secretary Johnson and Sen. McMahon. Truman, true to the tradition of 
his A-bomb decision of 1945 and Bikini decision of 1946 (and to the 
principle of “the triumph of the extreme elements” which we have enun- 
ciated), gave the order to proceed, and the scientists duly embarked on a 
new “crash program”. Ideological justifications were of course invented as 
needed to allay public malaise and soothe bad consciences. But for all 
that, the program was generally viewed with trepidation. The Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists published in 1950 some sixteen articles on the 
H-bomb by leading physicists; and although none of them directly 
renounced Truman’s decision many anxieties were expressed and the 
destructive possibilities frankly and terrifyingly set forth. Einstein wrote: 
“The ghostlike character of this development lies in its apparently com- 
pulsory trend. Every step appears as the unavoidable consequence of the 
preceding one. In the end there beckons more and more clearly general 
annihilation.” Twelve physicists signed a statement requesting of the 
American government “a solemn declaration that we shall not use the bomb 
first”. In addition to “solemn declarations” other scientists called for “top 
level disarmament conferences”, “outlawing the bomb”, “international 
controls”, etc. — proposals which had long ago exhausted themselves, but 
which nevertheless revealed, in the timid idiom of these men, widespread 
apprehension. Oppenheimer said: “There is grave danger for us that these 
decisions have been taken on the basis of facts held secret . . . the relevant 
facts could be of little help to an enemy; yet they are indispensable for an 
understanding of questions of policy”. Leo Szilard, referring to the diffi- 
culty of predicting the path of radioactive fall-out, said “on this aspect of 
the question, I would say that we leaped before we thought when we 
decided to make H-bombs”. Here is the lament of Otto Hahn, the German 
who had discovered fission in 1938 and (like Gentner and von Laue) 


maintained a strict silence about atomic bombs during the war years under 
Hitler: . 


“Remembering the effect of the atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
August, 1945, or considering the investigations at Bikini in 1946, one would 
think that mankind had already carried it magnificently far enough with the 
utilization of atomic energy for destructive purposes and that there would be 
no desire to add still more powerful ones to these means. Nevertheless this 
seems to be the case. ... Pres. Truman has ordered the development and 
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construction of the ‘hydrogen bomb’ to be officially begun in order to create a 
new weapon for keeping the world peace.” (New Atoms, 1950.) 


A number of scientists who acquiesced to the wisdom of Truman- 
Strauss gave up their chastity only “with some reluctance”. Thus Harold 
Urey was “very unhappy to conclude that the H-bomb should be developed 
and built . . . but, with Patrick Henry, I value my liberties more than my 
life’. On the other hand a refreshing singleness of purpose was shown by 
Dr. Edward Teller who, with his colleague Ernest O. Lawrence (inventor 
of the cyclotron), was eager to have an H-bomb. In an article Back to the 
Laboratories, Teller exhorted his fellow physicists to end their “honeymoon 
with mesons” and join him on the H-bomb project: “We must realize 
that plans are not yet bombs, and we must realize that democracy will not 
be saved by ideals alone. . . . The holiday is over. Hydrogen bombs will 
not produce themselves”. In any case, the project was advanced and the 
laws of physics were co-operative. The Spring 1951 tests at Eniwetok 
(Operation Greenhouse) saw the successful detonation of two “crude and 
cumbersome thermonuclear devices”. Both “shots” exceeded expectations. A 
more streamlined H-bomb was exploded at Eniwetok in November, 1952 
(Operation Poison Ivy). During November, 1952, a good many sensational 
reports of the explosion “leaked” out to the public via letters written home 
by eyewitnesses and it was generally believed that an H-bomb had been 
tested. Official confirmation was only given, however, after a furore had 
been touched off by the effects of the Ist March, 1954, H-bomb. As has 
recently been revealed, the 1952 “baby” bomb produced a fireball 3.5 miles 
in diameter, annihilated an island of the Marshalls group, and ripped out 
of the ocean floor a crater a mile in diameter and 175 feet deep. The radius 


of total destruction was three miles, with “severe to moderate” damage 
out to seven miles. 


9. Atomic Bomb and the Weather — Speculation? 


There has been much speculation about nuclear explosions affecting the 
weather; this probably originated as early as Hiroshima, which shortly 
after the A-bombing was inundated by a typhoon killing early visitors to 
the devastated city. The wave of tornadoes and freak weather that swept 
America’s East coast concurrently with last Spring’s Nevada A-tests was 
bound to stir speculation, for the breaking of weather records in this case 
translated itself into hundreds of dead, thousands of homeless, and many 
millions of dollars of damage. Impressive was the coincidence behind the 
disclosure of an AP dispatch of 10th June, 1953, that: 


“Rep. Ray J. Madden, Democrat of Indiana, had asked that the House Armed 


Services Committee start a full inquiry into possible atomic effects on the 
weather.” 


The investigation was not held because: 

“Key [House] members said to-day they had been assured that atomic tests had 

not caused the series of tornadoes sweeping the country. . . . ‘Atomic scientists 

told us [said Rep. Leroy Johnson of California] they consulted regularly with 

top weather observers and said the atomic tests are too small and restricted to 

have any effect on the weather’.” 

One of the more striking chains of incidents followed the largest bomb 
in the series which was exploded 5th June at an altitude of six to eight 


miles. 8th June Arcadia, Nebraska, had a tornado killing ten people; 9th 
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June Cleveland, Ohio, had its first tornado in twenty-nine years (killed 
eight, injured 300) and seven other tornadoes swept Michigan and Ohio 
on that day (killing 113). 10th June Exeter, N.H., was heavily damaged by 
storm, and Worcester, Mass., had a disastrous tornado, the worst in 
seventy-five years, killing eighty-five, injuring 700, and leaving 2,500 home- 
less; the Worcester tornado was accompanied by an unprecedented barrage 
of giant hailstones. 

Abnormally high radioactivity was present in some of the more freakish 
precipitation. For instance, the highly radioactive rainfall at Troy, N.Y., 
mentioned before, accompanied “an unusually violent electrical storm. . . 
one of the worst flash storms to hit the area in recent years” and followed 
by thirty-six hours the detonation of a Nevada A-bomb. The year 1954 has 
again produced strange weather, sometimes with disastrous consequences, 
as in the weird flooding of the Danube river which has dispossessed over 
70,000 people. The New York Times of 14th July wrote concerning this 
even that: 

“The press continues to suggest that last spring’s hydrogen bomb tests in the 

Pacific may have been responsible for the floods. The argument is that strato- 

spheric clouds of atomic dust resulting from the explosions possibly reduced 

the amount of sun’s rays reaching the earth enough to cause the heavy rains.” 

Are these speculations in any sense valid? Is there a link between the 
flooding of the Rio Grande, Lima’s coldest winter in twenty-five years, and 
freak tidal waves in Lake Michigan? Is there validity in a Japanese 
scientist’s recent prediction that the world will have colder weather (because 
of the obstruction of the sun’s rays by the Marshall Islands)? This author 
does not claim to know. However, because our very lives, and it is no 
exaggeration to say the future of the human race, are intimately intertwined 
with the world’s climate, these questions deserve the most serious considera- 
tion. Any communication on the subject would be welcomed by the author. 

Some form of connection between atomic blasts and rainfall seems 
plausible. For instance, it is well known that ionized air molecules, such 
as are produced in the wake of a radioactive cloud, serve as nuclei for the 
condensation of moisture. In measurements reported by the French 
Meteorological Office, radioactivity curves of rainwater and atmospheric 
dust over a four month period (November, ’51 — February, ’52) reached 
peaks ten days after nuclear explosions, exhibiting in cases activity ten or 
twenty times normal. 

Hubert Garrique, Comptes Rendus de Académie des Sciences (1951), 
purported to show by studying the distribution of condensation nuclei, 
which he claimed emerged from atomic explosions, that abundant precipi- 
tation in France at that time was attributable to these. An amateur meteor- 
ologist, J. O. Hutton, has attempted to show by similar considerations 
a link between the A-bombs and tornadoes of 1953 in the U.S. 
Published in Astounding Science Fiction magazine, April, 1954, the article 
does not appear frivolous. His weather data is well-documented, and the 
article may seriously be recommended to'the attention of the readers.” 


* Astounding Science Fiction, incidentally, has on occasion printed articles with 
mature scientific content. A course on radar at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology during the last world war used as its text — an article in this 
magazine. 
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Because of these “condensation nuclei” considerations, connections 
between A-bombs and the weather cannot be discounted merely by the 
observation that the energy release of an atomic explosion is far smaller 
than the kinetic energy of a large air mass. Even aside from this, the blast 
itself (especially in the case of an H-bomb) is large enough to set off local 
windstorms, and one cannot content oneself with a routine assertion that 
so vast a dislocation in nature has not remote effects in space and time. 
Profound long-range effects are believed to have resulted from discharge 
of particles into the air by past volcanoes (Cf. Climatic Change, a most 
interesting book edited by Harlow Shapley, Harvard Univ. Press, 1953, 
pp- 90-103). 


10. General Aspects of Radiation Injury 


Alpha, beta, gamma, neutron and X-radiations are the most familiar of 
the ionizing radiations, so called because they produce ionization of 
atoms and molecules which they encounter. It is this property which is 
exploited in the Geiger counters for the detection cf radioactivity. It is 
this same property which is responsible for the damaging effects of radia- 
tion on living tissue: the ionization sets in motion chemical reactions (as 
yet poorly understood) within the cell. These may result, depending on the 
type of the cell and the dose, in inhibition of the growth and mitosis of 
the cell, damage to the chromosomes and genes of the cell (which in the 
case of a germ cell will also be passed on to all succeeding generations), 
impairment of the various functions of the cell, or the death of the cell. 
Because the nature of radiation injury is on the fundamental level of cell 
metabolism itself, and because different cells and different doses exhibit 
widely varying effects, it is to be expected that the macroscopic changes 
produced in the organism by irradiation will cover an enormous spectrum, 
and this is the case. Many volumes have been written describing observed 
biological effects of radiation, ranging from osteogenic sarcoma to graying 
of the hair. Every kind of tissue, every bodily function, will be impaired 
by sufficient radiation, administered to the appropriate part of the body. 
There is, however, great variation in sensitivity; most sensitive are the 
lymphoid tissues which produce and store white blood cells; also very 
sensitive are the white blood cells, epithelial tissue, mucous membrane, 
small bowel, ovary and embryonic cells. 


Himmler's Post-War Plans Revived 


“Clearly the attitude of Socialist Britain toward Socialist Russia differs 
from ours. Why not? We are still a capitalist country. We, not Britain, are 
the natural enemies of socialism. And history has long since recorded that 
there is no substitute for victory in hot or cold war. In the treatment of 
hostile barbarians we may lawfully and must necessarily adopt their mode 
of warfare. Since the death of our whole population is their avowed pur- 
pose we can defeat it only by exterminating theirs.” 


Dr. Ruth Alexander, New York Daily Mirror, June, 1953. 





P. S. MacDougal 
NOTES ON THE FIRING OF 
OPPENHEIMER* 


The expulsion of Robert Oppenheimer, father of the atom bomb, from 
government atomic work has excited ... the world, of course, but 
especially that small section of it which to the world’s incalculable mis- 
fortune happens to be in the best position to take effective counter-action: 
the liberal and liberal-scientific circles of this country. The expulsion was 
naturally put in the form of mere “charges” against an individual, yet to 
be passed on. In reality the attack is against the atomic scientists as a 
group, and in these days “charges” mean that final sentence has been 
decided on in advance by the apparat. It measures the temper of the 
opposition that even burdened with a characteristic clumsiness such as 
Wilson’s intimation that Oppenheimer would not be taken back in any 
event, the Administration easily puts across its little routine deception. By 
raising hopes that the thing is limited in scope and in any case not yet 
settled, it prevents immediate, decisive mobilization and retaliation by 
Oppenheimer’s partisans—the one thing most of all needed, and most 
dangerous, for it. Where somebody like Carey McWilliams partially sees 
through the fiction of “charges”, restricted to an individual, nevertheless 
he allows himself to be paralyzed by hope of a better outcome, simply 
because he knows no other way to pray. Oh hope eternal! He writes on 
lst May: “The board is not likely to find that Oppenheimer is a security 
risk”. Recently the board found two to one that he was, and it seems to be 
Edward Condon’s turn next. Meantime the Nation, after its one loud out- 
cry, drops the matter and starts the usual gabble about Geneva, Indo-China 
and all manner of second- and tenth-rate questions. 

But this issue does not deserve to be treated as just one among many 
others. Its peculiar importance comes from the fact that it contains some- 
thing fairly rare and infinitely precious: the possibility of effective counter- 
action by the victims. There is a great deal to suggest that the attack on 
the scientists does not stem from a position of strength but from one of 
weakness, and in that lies a great opportunity. 

The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists for May carried a supplement of 
seventeen pages dealing with the Oppenheimer case. In the same number 
it carried considerable material on the recent H-bomb tests in the Pacific, 
and the world reaction to them. But the striking thing is that the Bulletin 
nowhere made an effort to explore the connection between these two 
happenings, nor has anyone seriously attempted to do much more than 
attribute the firing to the changing political climate, which unfortunately 


* This article is the script of a talk recently broadcast by Mr. MacDougal on 
Station KPFA in California. Mr. MacDougal, who is associated with Contemporary 
Issues, has been giving talks on current political events on Station KPFA for 
some time past, A letter along the same lines as this broadcast on Oppenheimer 
is to be printed in part in The Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 
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is getting so, so much worse. In my last commentary I said that the attack 
just at this moment on the scientists was obviously more than a sign of 
deteriorating climate, that something else was behind it. Almost on the 
same day that the proposed revision of the Atomic Energy Act was intro- 
duced into the House, McCarthy came out with his charges about “H-bomb 
traitors”, which caused the release of the whole case to the press. There is 
much to suggest that the thing was deliberately leaked to McCarthy by 
Lewis Strauss, head of AEC, since there are ties between these two men. 
The specific purpose is obvious: to divert, intimidate, and discredit the 
atomic scientists and so cancel out their expected opposition to the revision 
of the Act. The key, reactionary part of the revision would allow private 
ownership of patents on devices necessary in the nascent atomic-power 
industry. In truth it is the required precondition for Eisenhower’s proposed 
international atomic information pool, itself a hasty move to forestall inde- 
penden power-reactor development in Europe. The patent revision insures 
that this industry will appear only as an American-controlled cartel. 

Important though this element is, important though the under-the- 
counter timely help to McCarthy was, there is something still more impor- 
tant. This has to do with the recent Hydrogen-Bomb tests in the Marshall 
Islands. The report of 31st March, again by that official kingpin Admiral 
Lewis Strauss, attempted to allay the world fears aroused by the out-of-. 
control Ist March explosion. Time now shows that the report demonstrably 
contains a large amount of distortion and concealment of information. 
This fact points up a frightening thing, in view of the stuff they are play- 
ing with and the impossibility of checking most of their assertions — 
the complete unreliability of statements from AEC. A few samples: the 
magazine Time noted that American casualties were exposed to “radiation 
ten times greater than scientists deem safe”, but Strauss says they are well 
enough to be returned to duty. A Marine corporal on Kwajalein wrote to 
his mother saying that the casualties were suffering burns. An AEC report 
said there were no burns, and Strauss says that none of the Americans 
had burns and that the natives “all appeared to me to be well and happy”. 
Dr. Morton of the US Atom Bomb Casualty Commission visited the 
injured fishermen of the “Fortunate Dragon” and declared they would 
recover completely in about a month, but the chief doctor treating them 
said they would suffer from radiation for twenty years, and two or three 
would probably die. Indeed as early as 17th March the New York Times 
reported that the radioactive count of fish on the “Fortunate Dragon” was 
sufficient to be fatal to anyone remaining for eight hours within thirty 
yards of the contaminated fish. Mr. Strauss did not attempt to deal at all 
with the problem of how fishermen living for fourteen days on a small 
trawler with these fish could escape injury. Neither did he mention what 
was already known on the 27th of March, that the “Myojin Maru”, 780 
miles from the blast, had been dangerously contaminated. On the contrary 
he said that the only contaminated fish were in the “Fortunate Dragon”, 
and offered a consoling theory to correspond: 

“With respect to the apprehension that fall-out radioactivity would 
move toward Japan on the Japanese current, I can state that any radio- 
activity falling into the test area would become harmless within a few 
miles after being picked up by these currents . . . and would be com- 
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pletely undetectable within 500 miles or less.” 

The facts now make ever plainer just what value this idea had. These 
facts are the.numerous reports of contaminated fish at great distances from 
the Marshall Islands. In a recent case the tuna had been caught 2,000 
miles west of the test site. Mr. Strauss’s theory of dissipation of radio- 
activity does not square with reality. Oceanographers know that warm, 
relatively swift-moving oceanic currents such as the Kurushio contain 
much dispersed organic life, and that they maintain their integrity as 
water-masses with comparatively little mixing. Once this life has been 
radioactively contaminated, especially with long half-life elements which 
tend to accumulate in the skeletal parts of animals, we can deduce a 
certain biological mechanism tending to conserve the radioactivity. 
Organisms which die of it are not simply lost, but eaten by other organisms, 
and thus the contamination is carried along. It is possible that even Ameri- 
can waters may not wholly escape. The layman knows by the glass net- 
floats he finds on the beaches that the Japan and California currents are 
connected. Judge what the authorities believe not by their statements but 
by their acts! All tuna, from whatever source, is to this day checked with 
radiation counters before it is permitted to be packed. What is true of the 
ocean may be true of the air as well. A UP dispatch of 28th May from 
Tokyo speaks of a fall of rain in which the rainwater is so radioactive as 
to be dangerous to drink. 

The critical point, which gives the details of this extraordinarily unpub- 
licized disaster their meaning, is well known enough to biologists and 
radiologists. It may be put in the words of Dr. Albert W. Bellamy of the 
California State Division of Radiological Services in a May interview. 
Bellamy says: 

“We have not lived long enough with radiation to know just how much 
long-continued low-level radiation — both internal and external — we 
can live with without injury. Radiation exposure is extremely insidious. 
None of the human senses can detect it. The effects of radiation exposure 
may not show up for weeks, months, or years.” 

By the last sentence we may judge Strauss’s ineffable remark about the 
natives seeming “well and happy” a couple of weeks after the Ist March 
explosion. The studies made of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki survivors are 
beginning to yield evidence of great occurrence of cancer, and an incidence 
of leukemia reportedly seven times normal. Bellamy observes among other 
things that so moderate a source of radiation as the X-rays used by 
dentists had shown (probably simply because of the long time it has been 
possible to study it) the shortening of the life-span of this group by ten 
years. He at least is willing to make the quite explicit generalization that a 
low level of radioactivity threatens the health of millions of persons. 

But this threat in concrete form is exactly what the Marshall Islands’ 
tests have resulted in. They have polluted the Pacific fisheries and the air 
of the world, with unknown, incalculable effects not only on human life 
but on the whole natural balance. The unexpected spread of contamination 
in the fishing grounds alone is proof that the AEC is bungling blindly in 
its cursed experiments. But no autocratic government agency, behind a cover 
of “security”, bureaucratic self-protection, and whitewash reports, has the 
right to “experiment” with the health and the life of the peoples of the 
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world. The most important aspect of the Hydrogen Bomb tests is not that 
which has preoccupied attention up to now, the problematical use of the 
bomb in war; it is this catastrophe of the spread of radiation, which as the 
evidence mounts is gradually shaping up as a great world-scandal. 

The world outside of America as well as many Americans sensed this 
strongly if not always clearly after the first explosion, and made an appro- 
priate response. The general revulsion abroad, extending from the Pope to 
the British Laborites, was stronger than any similar reaction of recent 
years. Unquestionably it caused the tests to be cut short. This revulsion in 
world sentiment itself has become the critical issue for the authorities. 
Their fiasco has put them in a position which is exceedingly embarrassing, 
and also, it is above all important to observe, exceedingly vulnerable. 

Here I return to the point at which this matter touches on the other 
one: the firing of Oppenheimer. It has apparently occurred to no one 
that the official group has one reason more urgent than any other for 
launching its attack against the atomic scientists at this moment, namely, 
the Pacific disaster. Its evident purpose is the same as with the Atomic 
Energy Act revision: to discredit, divert, and intimidate the scientists, 
and thus forestall their possible condemnation of what has happened. 
Only suppose that on top of popular revulsion and revulsion abroad, some 
significant number of the men actually involved in the building of the 
bombs should now join with the world in condemning the irresponsible 
testing of them? It is not hard with a little projective imagination to see 
that such an act would be a political bombshell, would embarrass the 
Administration greatly and force it to retreat, would further consolidate 
general sentiment against the tests, and particularly, would arouse public 
sympathy and render further repressions of scientists difficult. It is this it 
is vital for the authorities to prevent. 

Looking at this period in perspective, if any fact is remarkable it is that 
under the stimuli of condemnation of the tests in the rest of the world on 
one side and direct persecutions on the other, the liberal elements in 
American science have nevertheless remained silent on this. The Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists writes editorially in the May number: “It is 
pathetic to see the world reject the rational approach to atomic disarma- 
ment and control, put forward in 1946, and raise instead the emotional cry 
for ‘renouncing’ and ‘prohibiting’ weapons of mass destruction!” The 
Bulletin has not perceived at all that the grounds of action have shifted. 
The ideological trap expressed in the remark: “We cannot disarm if the 
Russians do not also disarm”,’ no matter how attached one may have 
become to this weary and spiritually crushing idea, has been simply 
bypassed by the disaster in the Marshalls. The remark now reads: “We 
cannot stop poisoning the world now, until the Russians stop” — that is 
to say, it has become an absurdity which all men of conscience must reject. 
The world, emotional or not, is more rational than the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, for the demand it makes to renounce or stop — simply, 
unconditionally, and now — is adequate and relevant, while talk of 
“plans” instead of this, is neither. In fact this demand is the necessary 
precondition to the working out of any meaningful plan of control. It is 
this because it is the only thing on which any political strength of either 
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liberals or scientists can rest — and in realism we must know that the 
authorities of to-day respect only strength. 

Imagine for a moment that the present situation is simply continued, 
that is, that the atomic scientists attacked through Oppenheimer merely go 
on making a big wail about their fate, and how mean and ungrateful the 
government is to treat a prominent genius so, who helped them so much 
and proved his loyalty so conclusively, in other words keep on loudly 
complaining about the political weather. Such tears roll off the backs of 
officialdom because they cannot affect it practically, that is, in areas where 
something is really in balance for it, where it is sensitive. Political realism 
shows that the following consequences of this passivity would be inevitable: 
(1) scientists would thereafter be discounted and ignored by officialdom, for 


it would know by this sign that they now represented no danger to its 


plans; (2) persecutions against them, for which the Oppenheimer firing is 
a model, would immediately greatly increase; (3) the gulf between them and 
the public would become much wider (Naturally so. The public under- 
standably will not have too much sympathy for the plight of an Oppen- 
heimer when the scientists have proved themselves unwilling to help the 
public in its own plight, brought about with their help); (4) and summing 
all this up, the destruction as a political force of the liberal scientific group 
which formed itself after the second World War will have been decisively 
accomplished. 

But the counter-action to all this is plain as day. Elementary political 
shrewdness is enough to show what it is. The authorities attacked the 
atomic scientists precisely because their own position is weak. Now, as the 
reports coming from the Pacific and Japan outline the real dimensions of 
the disaster there, is the best time to act. The scientists have only to come 
out flatly in condemnation of the Pacific tests, and opposition to future 
ones, and expose the firing of Oppenheimer for what it is — an attempt 
to silence them. This one act, boldly carried out, would be enough to 
restore their political influence, gain them popular protection from further 
persecution, break the worthy Lewis Strauss, and even hold back altogether 
the political fall of night for a considerable time. In this they have the 
interests of all of us in hand. In realism, we must know that most of them 
will not do it. They are not made of that good moral stuff. But only a 
significant minority would be enough to swing the issue. We must make the 
most serious, intensive efforts to persuade that minority to undertake the 
one logical move in their own defense as well as ours. 


DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


Friends, supporters and persons interested in the various ideas presented 
in Contemporary Issues hold regular meetings in various cities and coun- 
tries. Anybody who wishes to take part in such gatherings and discussions 
is asked to communicate with us at our London, New York or Johannes- 
burg address. 





John Clarkson 


ON THE POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
OF ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
U.S.A.* 


I 

HE Atomic Age has entered upon its second decade, yet, so far, few of 
its anticipated blessings are apparent in our daily lives. The miracle of 
atomic abundance is being delayed. In contrast the menace of the atom is 
very much with us. For too long the hot breath of mass atomic incinera- 
tion has been upon our necks. Continual alarms have been built to a 
hysterical crescendo. Atom bombs, atom spies, atom intrigue are currently 
spread across the newspapers. Confusion has flourished and the adepts of 
confusion have used it to beget more confusion. Concerning the peaceful, 
constructive development of the atom, reports have been few, and often 
discouraging. That is, until quite recently, since the inception of the 
present drive to turn the atom over openly to private enterprise. 

World polity pivots on the atom. It has been stated more than once 
that human survival balances there. No issue is more germane to the 
public welfare. Yet the subject is one that few approach confidently. 
Adequate knowledge is lacking. In this area the democratic process has 
largely broken down. The consensus from many quarters is that “there is 
to-day no substantial body of informed public opinion that can be drawn 
upon to formulate an atomic program for the future”.' While some of the 
facts are available in the record, these have been systematically obscured 
and misinterpreted by a huge, well-heeled, public relations program 
ranging in scope from best-selling books to syndicated handouts for country 
newspapers. 

A main reason for the public’s ineffectual grasp of atomic problems is 
the secrecy taboo. Ordinary citizens have looked aside from this heavily 
curtained area. At the peak of the atom spy scare many concluded it was 
not healthy to take an interest in the atom. And those who make a busi- 
ness of public opinion were content to have it remain thus. 


Atomic Policy and Economic Competition 


Last year it seemed there was to be a change in policy. The highpoint 
was to have been “Operation Candor”, scheduled for the fall of 1953, “a 


* The bulk of this article, excluding the material on Gordon Dean, was com- 
pleted approximately six months ago. Though much additional material has since 
accumulated, it has not been included given the urgent need to provide more 
information to the world-wide protest-movement developing against the atomic 
madness. Despite the gap in time, the material here presented is nonetheless 
current and valuable. If opportunity offers, further material as well as reports on 
the progress of the world movement of protest will appear in subsequent issues. 

Note: All italics, unless otherwise specified, are the author’s. 

* New York Bar Association’s Committee on Atomic Energy. Quoted by Leland 
Olds, Grab For The Atom, Nation, 30th May, 1953, p. 449. 
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real whing-ding of a television series in which President Eisenhower and 
‘seven Cabinet members’ were to ‘tell all’ about the atom bomb”.* Opera- 
tion Candor never came off. It was partly a casualty of the reports of a 
Russian thermonuclear explosion on 12th August, after which the national 
and international picture changed rapidly. 

It is important to note that only a brief month or so later the British 
conducted successful atomic tests in the Woomera Desert of Australia. In 
contrast with the reports of the Russian test, the actuality of the British 
explosions is beyond question, and is independent of highly problematical 
remote-detection devices in the hands of interested people . . . like Admiral 
Strauss. Yet the far from conclusive bombast dished out by Molotov about 
the “Soviet achievement” was lent the weight of “detection” and given a 
prominence far out of proportion with the solid facts of the British achieve- 
ment. Hoarse from shouting about the newly inflated Russian threat, the 
press could barely manage a whisper about the Australian experiments 
three weeks later. Why the disproportion? 

Perhaps there is need to minimize the fact that Britain is involved in 


what can only be characterized as a competitive atomic effort; moreover,- 


that her role as competitor is in good part by American design. It is well 
known, especially in scientific circles, that British theoretical ability and 
the general high quality of British experimental work’ counted for some- 
thing in the wartime collaboration with American scientists to produce the 
first A-bomb. But no sooner had this object been achieved than the law- 
makers proceeded to push the British out of the picture. This was arranged 
through the stringent regulations laid down under the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, whereby it became possible to withhold from our former allies 
information on power reactor technology, medical isotopes, and other 
applications of a practical, peaceful nature. 

In any case, the British explosions at Woomera in the first weeks of 
October coincided with a bewildering Babel of contradictory pronounce- 
ments from Washington on the atom bomb peril. On the one hand, Chair- 
man Cole of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
asserted: “We face either financial ruin or atomic destruction’”,’ and Val 
Peterson, head of the Civil Defense Administration, warned that the United 
States “would get the ‘whole book’ in modern weapons in event of a war 


* James Reston, NYT, 23rd September, 1953: 


*The difference between British and Russian ability in this field may be con- 
sidered in the light of this report from Prof. Eric Ashby, Manchester University, 
who served as the scientific attaché with the Australian legation in Moscow: 

“(1) The view held that Soviet organization and planning enables scientists to 
accomplish wonders is nonsense. Contrary to popular belief, there is no profound 
difference between the organization of science in the USSR and its organization 
elsewhere. [Judging from the effects of Soviet ‘planning’ in industry, this is 
highly optimistic! ] 

(2) The Soviet Union may be presumed to have the same proportion of first- 
class scientists per head of population as any other civilized country. [An un- 
warranted assumption! ] 

(3) There is, however, a much greater ‘dilution’ of first-class men by men of 
poorer quality. The result is that the average quality of scientific work in the 
USSR is iow, simply because there is an excess of low-quality workers.” E, Ashby, 
Scientist in Russia, 1947, 


“ Boston Herald, 8th October, 1953, p. 22. 
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with the Soviet Union”.* On the other, Secretary of Defense Wilson con- 
fidently stated that Russia would be unprepared to wage atomic warfare 
for several years to come and that our system of continental defenses was 
in good shape and improving. “Operation Candor” had “collapsed into 
Operation Total Confusion”. The President was moved to stop this dis- 
cordant clamor in his official family by fiat. 

October 22nd, 1953 brought an abrupt change of pace. Reversing its 
previously undeviating, though unstated, policy of holding back and play- 
ing down the development of atomic power for peace-time use, the Atomic 
Energy Commission announced the projected construction of a full-scale 
nuclear reactor for industrial power production. “This is America’s answer 
— its significant peacetime answer — to the recent Soviet atomic test”, 
asserted Commissioner Thomas E. Murray for the AEC. Murray’s speech 
marks a complete turn in “defense” strategy. Previously Russia’s threat 
had been presented as one of bombs against our unprotected cities. Now 
the prime Soviet menace was announced to be economic, and abroad, 
rather than to the home land. The impending peril was that Russia might 
win in the reactor race.” It was contended that if the Russians were able to 
be first in offering feasible atomic power development for industrial use 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa to nations with power and fuel shortages, 
some of these would most certainly gravitate into the Russian orbit. Not 
only might our present allies split away, but foreign sources of rich uranium 
ores required by our domestic atomic program might be shut off. There 
was also the “parallel” threat that England might nose us out of the 
reactor race. 

Six weeks later, the new line was given another dimension by President 
Eisenhower’s proposal to the United Nations that an international atomic 
agency be set up to develop the peaceful atom on a co-operative, world- 
wide scale. This was the logical extension of the domestic reactor program, 
just announced, in more ways than one, as will appear. This ostensible 
bid for peaceful internationalization of atomic power bypassed, but did 
not cancel out, the previous proposal for international control known as 
the Baruch plan, long since hopelessly. bogged down. Nor did it aim at 
objectives different from those underlying the Baruch plan.’ While the 


® NYT, 7th October, 1953. 


* The reactor principle was worked out as part of the job of devising the bomb. 
‘Theoretically, reactor-produced power was feasible then, but practical utilization 
of such power has waited upon technological improvements required mainly to 
lower the cost in order to compete with electric power produced from water 
power or from conventional fuels. Winning the reactor race from the economic 
viewpoint means bringing down the cost. Reactor development which has lagged 
behind, as we shall see, because it was purposely retarded in this country, has still 
made important recent advances. Last summer the “breeder” principle was 
demonstrated to be practicable at the Reactor Testing Station at Arco, Idaho. 
Reduced to simplest terms this means that the consumption of certain atomic fuel 
is so managed that more new fuel is produced than is used up over very long 
periods of time, on a compound interest analogy. Another promising development 
is the homogeneous reactor — “a single homogeneous solution serves as fuel, 
moderator of the rate of burning, as well as coolant”. (New York Times, 4th 
January, 1954, William L. Laurence.) 


"The Baruch Plan, so-called because it was introduced by the American 
Delegate Bernard Baruch to the United Nations, 14th June, 1946. Based on the 
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President left no doubts about the runaway growth of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons, his plan for a world pool of fissionable material to be 
devoted to peaceful uses carefully picked its way around questions of direct 
and immediate disarmament and weapons limitation. In the same way the 
AEC’s announcement in October of its new reactor program had looked 
aside from uncomfortable questions of domestic “defense”. Eisenhower 
presented in some detail a picture of the monstrously destructive potential 
of the latest atomic weapons, not so much as a threat to Russia, one gets 
the impression, as a parade of horrors to divert attention at home from 
some shady business in the background. 

James Reston in the New York Times for 9th December, 1953, wrote: 
“The President’s speech yesterday, proposing the creation of an inter- 
national atomic energy pool under the United Nations for the develop- 
ment of nonmilitary projects, had been in the making for more than three 
months. 

“This started out as part of the so-called Operation Candor, which 
originally was designed to alert America to the dangers of atomic and 
hydrogen attacks on the United States.” Possibly the speech had been in 
the works for three months, which would take it back approximately to 
the AEC’s confirmation of the Russian thermonuclear explosion. Most 
certainly the speech carried material previously earmarked for “Operation 
Candor”, but that operation can be traced back to the spring of 1952 when 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson appointed a Commission’ to review our 
atomic policy. The findings of the Commission, such as are not still secret, 
were presented in articles and lectures by Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. It 
was Dr. Oppenheimer who coined the phrase and pushed the “candor” 
thesis with missionary zeal. 

’'The members of the Commission were, in addition to Dr. Oppenheimer, 
Joseph E. Johnson, President of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; Dr. John Sloan Dickey, President of Dartmouth College; Allen W. Dulles, 
now head of the Central Intelligence Agency, that super-super-secrecy outfit that 
among its functions includes American espionage and counter-espionage through- 
out the world. Allen Dulles is a brother and business associate of John Foster 
Dulles, who, under Eisenhower, replaced Acheson as Secretary of State. John 
Foster Dulles in private life is head of the New York law firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell that handles the business of the big Wall Street banking firms and 
investment trusts. One of its clients was, and may still be, the J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corporation of which Allen Dulles was a director during the last war. 
The Schroder Bank and the banking firm of Dillon Read & Co., at one time 
headed by the late Secretary of Defense, James O. Forrestal, were largely instru- 
mental in financing the rearmament of Germany and furnishing the wherewithal 
to German industrial cartels that backed Hitler, Through the compliance of Swiss 


holding companies, secretly operating behind a screen of bogus neutrality, German 
Big Business held on to its extensive interests and properties in the United 


Acheson-Lilienthal Report, it recommended international ownership and adminis- 
tration of all “dangerous” atomic activities by an Atomic Development Authority. 
Integral with this main proposal was an enforcement provision calling for com- 
pulsory international inspection. No practical politician, much less Wall Street 
banker Baruch, ever expected Russia to accede to inspection. The real aim of the 
plan was the reverse of what it advertised. Instead of international rapport on the 
atom, its function was actually to block agreement until American Big Business 
was ready to proceed with world-wide atomic cartelization on its own terms. 
Though the Russians opposed the plan, they did so on false and insincere 
grounds, for their own devious reasons—possibly there is not much to inspect. 
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This thesis, aggressively presented in speeches and magazine articles 
during the spring and summer of 1953 insisted that the public be told the 
truth about recent developments in atomic weapons. Dr. Oppenheimer 
intimated, as directly as security restrictions permitted, that U.S. home 
defenses against atomic aggression were shockingly inadequate, and that 
our atomic policy in general was in a parlous state and running wild 
primarily because the facts needful for intelligent appraisal and public 
discussion were locked up in secrecy. Dr. Oppenheimer seemed to be 
reflecting seriously upon Government policy. At least he was advocating 
drastic reforms. 

The moated, barb-wired stockade enclosing things atomic had never 
been sacrosanct for the scientists, who, as a group, accepted security 
restrictions, that is to say, the extreme secrecy so contrary to methods of 
co-operative research, with reluctance and misgivings. Furthermore these 
feelings were shared by a much larger segment of informed democratically- 
inclined persons throughout the population. This influential group would 
respond quickly to the argument that secrecy must be relaxed because an 
excess of secrecy was endangering the nation’s defenses. 

Perhaps it was a coincidence, but Dr. Oppenheimer’s proposal to thaw 
out the secrecy freeze came at a time when a well-oiled scheme to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act was shifting into high gear — the same that is 
now before Congress. The several objectives were closely related: end of 
the government monopoly, private ownership of fissionable materials, and 
removal of restrictions on private patents in the atomic field. Leland Olds, 
an authority on publicly-owned power plants and a member of the Federal 
Power Commission for ten years during the Roosevelt administration, has 
bluntly called it a “grab for the atom”, warning that “big business is 
moving in”.” To sell the scheme to small business and other conservatives, 


®* The Nation, May-June, 1953. Leland Olds, Grab for The Atom. 


States throughout the war, even to the extent of slowing down the “defense 
effort”, as in the one instance of the patent restrictions on fuel injection equip- 
ment for naval diesel engines held by Bosch of Stuttgart and manipulated through 
American Bosch over which John Foster Dulles, no less, exercised a sort of 
guardianship. Concerning Allen Dulles’s background, the former chief of the 
Decartelization Branch of Military Government in Germany writes: “The com- 
bined investigative powers of the other agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment were still unable, even four years after the end of World War II, to prove 
the German ownership of I. G. Farben’s biggest enterprise in the western hemi- 
sphere, the multi-million-dollar General Aniline & Film Corporation of Bingham- 
ton, New York. . . . In this case, I. G. Farben made no attempt to conceal the 
foreign ownership of General Aniline, but concentrated on establishing legally 
that the ownership and control was Swiss rather than German. . . . The cluster 
of American bankers who spent the war years in Switzerland included, perhaps by 
coincidence, the American lawyers and bankers who could be expected to know 
the most about the true relations between I, G. Farben and the General Aniline 
& Film corporation. The J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation and its law 
firm Sullivan & Cromwell, had handled the banking and legal business of the 
General Aniline firm from the time it was first set up as the American I. G. 
Chemical Corporation. Throughout the war, Allen W. Dulles, a partner in Sulli- 
van & Cromwell and until 1944 a director of the Schroder Bank in New York, 
headed the European Mission of the Office of Strategic Services in Switzerland; 
and V. Lada-Mocarski, vice president of the Schroder Bank was a United States 
consul in Switzerland.” All Honorable Men, James Stewart Martin, Boston. 
1950. pp. 66-68 and circa. 
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the hoary shibboliths of private enterprise and free competition were 
taken off the shelf and sanctimoniously dusted. To obfuscate liberals into 
supporting the changes in the law, there was talk of easing restrictions on 
communication of atomic information. This worthy objective has been 
made a foremost selling point. Dr. Oppenheimer, whether or not he 
realized it or intended it, was placed in the objective position of running 
a powerful interference for Big Business. 

From this view “Operation Candor” appears far from candid. Is The 
Nation correct in saying that Eisenhower’s plea for an international 
atomic stockpile “was at least a first instalment of ‘operation candor’ ”? 
If so, it-was a long-delayed and strangely roundabout instalment. Yet The 
Nation was right about the integral connection between the television 
“whing-ding” which never came off and the stockpile proposal to the UN. 
What is required to see the underlying linkage is to focus the attention on 
something other than atomic weapons and war threats. The larger, the 
more acute issue to-day is the control — more accurately — _ the 
containment of the peaceful atom. To Big Business, that is to say, to the 
functional fraternity of industry and finance that runs this country, the 
chief threat of the riven atom was never war, but rather the revolutionary 
economic potential of an unlimited supply of cheap power. This fact is the 
key to a great deal of politics that otherwise must appear random and 
inexplicable. From the beginning, the top echelons of the business hierarchy 
saw with undimmed clarity that it would never do to leave the atomic 
potential loose and virile in the economy. The stake of the group most 
directly concerned now, the $12 billion private utilities trust, is actually 
small potatoes in comparison with the sum total of interests and invest- 
ments that would be affected if atomic research were given free scope, and 
peaceful atomic technology pushed as hard as the bomb project was during 
the war. 

Some atomic possibilities listed by Leland Olds as “just beyond the 
horizon” are: “(1) direct transformation of atomic energy into electric 
energy without the intervention of the steam boiler;” (2) extension of the 
use of atomic fission to other elements than uranium and thorium, with 


” The Nation, 19th December, 1953. p. 539. 


“Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, prominent American nuclear scientist, discussing power 
for the future in his recent best-selling book, The New Force, Harper & Brothers, 
1953, p. 232, says: “Now, no qualified physicist believes that electricity can be 
won directly from the uranium atom, that is, not on any economical practical 
basis”. But the big-name scientists on frequent occasions have been glaringly 
wrong in their predictions on the rate and extent of atomic progress, They have 
been consistently discouraging about prospects for industrial atomic power. In 
1949 the Oakland Tribune published an interview with Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer on his return to the campus of the University of California: 

“He termed the prospects of civil atomic power extremely remote and from 
any viewpoint extremely unimportant. 

““Nuclear power for planes and battleships is so much hogwash. I think the 
difficulties have been underestimated. [Nautilus, U.S. atomic-powered submarine 
launched early 1954.] 

“Civil power will take a long time, enormous investments of money and the 
all-out co-operation of industry’, he said, adding, ‘if we can’t get there in twenty- 
five years we might as well take it easy’.” 

(Quoted in Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, Joint Committee Print, 82nd 
Congress 2nd Session, Government Printing Office, 1952.) 
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the resulting possibilities in the way of transmuting matter; (3) ultimate 
control of the huge energy released by hydrogen fusion, the principle of 
the H-bomb; (4) utilization of the sun’s energy through the photosynthesis 
process [based upon production of radioactive carbon as outlined by Dr. 
Alvin M. Weinberg of the AEC nuclear research installation at Oak 
Ridge]; (5) a revolution in food supply based upon the same process.” ” 
The powerful and rapidly expanding American chemical trust as well as 
the electrical equipment industry has its atomic sphere of interest staked 
out and partially walled in. In both cases it is not so much a question of 
profits to be gained as protection against an economic upheaval and the 
social implications of abundance. 


Atomic Power and American Big Business 


From the first, business planned castration of the atom as an elementary 
act of self-preservation. The Atomic Energy Act of 1946, far from being 
that “bridge to socialism” (as it has been called) was more in the nature 
of a compromise barrier against utopia thrown up in the first emergency 
by the business fraternity. The only sense in which this legislation could 
possibly be called “radical” is in the sense that the capitalist vanguard, 
leading the way into advanced phases of monopolistic gigantism, are some- 
times called “radicals”. 

Behind its liberal fagade, the Atomic Energy Act provided that the 
entire enormous atomic development program be put in the hands of a 
Commission that could be, and was, selected and controlled by business. 
While the billions of dollars of capital required were furnished from 
Federal funds, private industry under cost-plus contracts performed the 
bulk of the work and carried on most of the experimentation and develop- 
ment. Thus such privileged giants of private industry as General Electric, 
Westinghouse, duPont, Monsanto and others got in on the ground floor 
under government subsidy. At public expense they were able to build up 
and to train extensive research and managerial organizations in this new 
field. Protected by security regulations and privileged contracts the big 
private concerns were at liberty to divide up the field among themselves 
preparatory to the day when the law would be changed to permit them to 
take complete and open control. 

By 1950 definite feelers were being put out by industry to test the 
approach to more direct and certain control of the new force. In June of 
that year Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, President of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, in a college commencement speech broached a plan for an 
atomic power plant to be developed and owned by private industry, and 
financed by private funds. This was only two months after the abandon- 
ment of the highly-promising Knolls breeder-reactor experiment at 
Schenectady, the “only major industrial power project” undertaken by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to that date. And even now we have merely 
the promise of one. 

At the beginning of 1951 the AEC announced that it had been 
approached by several industrial groups with proposals “expressing willing- 
ness to bring their technical resources into the atomic energy program 


" The Nation, 13th June, 1953, p. 499. 
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under somewhat different arrangements, in which a large share of initiative 
and responsibility would rest with the industrial group”. In May of that 
year, after a decent interval had elapsed, “the AEC made known that it 
would accept four proposals for ‘special studies of the practicability of 
business and industry building and operating reactors for the production 
of fissionable materials and power’. These proposals were submitted by 
eight corporations, working in pairs, and with each pair including at least 
one utility company: 

1. Monsanto Chemical Company 

Union Electric Company of Missouri 
. Detroit Edison Company 
Dow Chemical Company 
. Commonwealth Edison Company 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
. Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Bechtel Corporation [Chemical Engineering and Construction].” ” 

A year later, the following May, the AEC set up an office of Industrial 
Development to co-ordinate the industrial reactor studies. In this connec- 
tion the General Manager of the AEC stated: “We want to make sure 
that the developments in the national atomic energy program which may 
have application in industry are promptly made available to the people 
interested”. 

By the summer of 1952 each of*the four pairs of companies studying 
reactors had submitted reports to the AEC. In the same year further 
industrial studies were started, notably an additional project by Dow 
Chemical and Detroit Edison into which team eleven more companies 
entered in October. By December a number of companies had contracts 
for reactor development work. Of such contracts, David E. Lilienthal, 
first chairman of the AEC who resigned to enter the business field, had 
this to say before the National Industrial Conference Board in October, 
1952: “It is very important to be inside the stockade [!] — that is what 
these contracts permit. As long as this business operates behind a uranium 
curtain it is a good idea to be behind it, so as to be able to keep abreast of 
things. I say this not cynically[!]; I say this as a matter of practical 
judgement on the part of business executives. 

“And then if some day private opportunity really [!!] comes, then you 
will have the trained personnel and the backlog of experience that would 
enable that private opportunity to be exploited. . . .”” 

No one is more adept than the pseudo-liberal Lilienthal in ringing the 
changes on the sanctified dogmas of laissez-faire capitalism. It seems to 
be part of his job, now, to make speeches and pronouncements extolling 
the benefits of private enterprise and free competition and looking forward 
to that happy day when the “development of the industrial atom shall be 
in accord with the American system”. As far back as the summer of 1950 
Lilienthal was calling for changes in the Atomic Energy Act. In an article 
in Colliers he set forth rather completely the strategy and objectives of the 
current campaign to revise the law. He wanted assurance written into the 

8 Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, p. 8. 

* Ibid, p. 9. 

*% Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, p. 10. 
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law that those who took financial risks “would stand to benefit if their 
investment of money and effort succeeded”. Consequently he insisted the 
. patent provisions of the law be changed to guarantee the rights of private 
ownership. He further asked that the new law include: “A firm, clear, 
and unambiguous policy, the declared purpose of which is to get the 
industrial atom into the invigorating stream of American competition”.” 

Clothed in antidiluvian jargon like “competition”, “risk” and “incentive” 
the emerging plan for the cartelization of atomic industry is but thinly 
disguised. The Industrial Participation Program has unfolded in the 
opposite direction from classic patterns of competition, and in actuality is 
directly engaged in working out the arrangements and relationships of 
private atomic monopoly. One obvious indication of this is the inter- 
locking relationships of the big chemical and utilities concerns partici- 
pating. : 

An editor of the Saturday Evening Post surveying the atomic industry 
noted a “pleasant Back-scratching between the corporations”, but charac- 
teristically put it down to patriotism, public service, and a desire for world 
peace. “The companies that do the biggest jobs for the AEC seem willing 
to substitute co-operation for competition when they are working to turn 
out the weapons faster. General Electric and Westinghouse are savage 
competitors in their civilian operations, but they trade know-how freely 
within the atomic program. Dupont and Carbide and Carbon happily 
eviscerate each other in the heavy-chemicals field, but in the nuclear- 
fission business, when one of them discovers a new technology the other 
can use, it passes the word along. Whenever a newcomer, like Goodyear, 
enters the field, cadres from experienced companies set up training schools 
at which they can lay-out for the neophytes all the atomic know-how the 
older companies have accumulated over the years.” Incidentally, what 
all this does indicate quite apart, we may be sure, from any intention on 
the part of the editor of the Saturday Evening Post, is that the show of 
competition between these giant industrials outside of the atomic field is 
mainly a rigged, collusive affair — what apologists for Big Business, like 
Dave Lilienthal, are attempting to sell as “internal competition” or the 


“new competition”.” 


It is very important to be on the inside of the “atomic stockade”, but 
contrary to Lilienthal’s implication American Big Business was never out- 
side. From the first, business was on the inside as the contracting firms 
that have designed, built, and are running this country’s $12 billion atomic 
investment. Fortune, the magazine for executives, in January, 1949, carried 
an article which stated: “The Atomic Energy Commission to-day, like the 
Manhattan District before it, deals largely with the biggest of big 
industry. . . . How does the AEC go about the daily business of con- 
ducting its colossal affairs? It does it almost entirely through the channels 
of Business and Industry. . . . Over 90 per cent of its 1949 expenditures 
will go to contractor operations.” ” 


j : i950) Power and Private Enterprise, p. 289. (Quotation from Colliers, 15th 
uly, , 
” Saturday Evening Post, 28th November, 1953, p. 58. 

** Big Business, David E. Lilienthal, Harper & Bros., 1953. 

” Fortune, January, 1949. Quoted in Atomic Power and Private Enterprise. 
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Recent figures reveal that against barely 7,000 government employees 
there are 150,000 persons working in the atomic field employed by private 
firms. Thus, although ownership is nominally vested in the government, it 
is private industry that does most of the work, and a comparatively few. 
giant concerns handle the bulk of it. Former chairman of the Commission, 
Gordon Dean, has listed those who made “outstanding contributions” to 
the Manhattan District in the war years: “. . . I. E. duPont de Nemours 
& Company, the M.W. Kellogg Company, the J. A. Jones Construction 
Company, the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, the Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corporation, the Tennessee Eastman Company, the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, the Chrysler Corporation, the 
General Electric Company and the Westinghouse Electric Corporation.” ® 

To-day Union Carbide and Carbon runs the $1,400,000,000 gaseous 
diffusion plant at Oak Ridge for the production of uranium 235 and the 
$900,000,000 plant of the same type at Paducah, Kentucky. General 
Electric produces plutonium in the Hanford piles in Washington on the 
Columbia River. DuPont, that built the Hanford installation, got the 
gigantic H-bomb project which also produces plutonium. DuPont was 
selected, as Dean says, “because of their vast resources uniquely suited to 
the Savannah River operation”. Thus they got the job to design, construct 
and operate the largest industrial unit in the world and in history, costing 
upwards of one-and-a-half billion dollars. That duPont was and still is 
involved in extensive anti-trust litigation with the Government was not 
taken into consideration. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, a new- 
comer, is operating contractor for the new $1,200,000,000 uranium 235 
plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. Monsanto Chemical runs a secret laboratory 
at Miamisburg, Ohio. Western Electric’s Sandia and Bendix produce 
mechanical and electronic bomb components. But this last is getting down 
to the small stuff. The crucial field of reactor experimentation and 
development is dominated by the two giants, Westinghouse and General 
Electric. They run experimental reactors at Arco, Idaho, where Westing- 
house has developed the atomic power plant for submarines. The Bettis 
Laboratory at Pittsburg is a Westinghouse installation. The Knolls Atomic 
Power Laboratory operated by General Electric is part of their great 
Schenectady concentration. 

According to ex-Commissioner Dean the reactor field is pretty much in 
the hands of the Big Four. “With"few exceptions, knowledge and experi- 
ence in the reactor field are concentrated in such concerns as General 
Electric, Westinghouse, Union Carbide and duPont, which, whatever their 
motives, whether patriotic or selfish or both, secured a ‘foot within the 
door’ by undertaking reactor development contracts with the government.” 

In retracing the path of American atomic development since 1946 one 
uncomfortable fact stands out in glaring relief all along the way, namely 
the sluggard lag of atomic power. It is not and cannot be denied. Several 
overlapping explanations are offered. One, the armaments race forced the 
AEC to concentrate nearly exclusively on a weapons program.” Another, 


** Report on the Atom, Gordon Dean, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, p. 16. 

* Ibid, p. 165. 

” The Knolls Atomic Power Reactor Project terminated in the spring of 1950, 
ostensibly because of the demands of the H-bomb project. ‘ 
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that congressional spy hunts and other investigations put the AEC on the 
“defensive”, keeping the Commission jittery and making it loath to risk 
anything new or difficult. As descriptive of what took place on the surface 
of events, such explanations are true enough. But they avoid the deeper 
and the decisive reason for the power lag. They don’t face up to the fact 
that atomic power was held back by Big Business. 

At first these interests fought an undercover delaying action. But the 
atom would not smother in its cradle. Approximately around 1950 came a 
change in strategy. To those on the inside it must have been quite plain, 
considering their intelligence sources, that atomic developments beyond the 
boundaries of the U.S., in Britain, Russia, and elsewhere would eventually 
force the issue — that the atomic power potential could not be bottled up 
indefinitely, short of preventive war, at which dire alternative they have 
so far boggled. 

As atomic power was coming willy nilly, Big Business found it expedient 
to obey the maxim: “If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em”. They set about 
capturing the coming power development from the inside. By being first 
in the field and getting their own carefully-schemed program adopted, they 
could ride it to their own ends. Eisenhower’s international atomic pool 
proposal knits domestic with world ‘policy, and aims at nothing less than 
an international atomic cartel dominated by American capital. That is why 
it is silly to maintain that the move to turn the atom over openly to private 
enterprise is simply a “grab” for profits. Profits enter into the picture, it is 
true, nor will they be neglected. But more basic is the protection of the 
profit mechanism, itself, which is international in scope. 

It might be burdensome to prove the designs of Big Business, had not 
their agents gone to the trouble of setting these down themselves in black 
and white. In December, 1952, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
issued an extensive report and compilation of sources called Atomic Power 
and Private Enterprise. The Joint Committee has always served the busi- 
ness interest. After the general decision to go ahead with a power program 
had been made at the highest level, it fell to the Joint Committee to assist 
in working out the details. Converging in the atomic field are three power- 
ful monopoly groups that are only partially linked together. The Joint 
Committee and the AEC, as well, serve as apparatus for what amounts to 
involved negotiations among these groups, and also partly as a forum for 
molding influential opinion. To these ends “an informal opinion survey 
was conducted among company executives, Government officials, scientists, 
lawyers, and others during September, October, and November, 1952. The 
object was to obtain comments and views about problems involved in 
atomic power development”. With restrained candor the report adds: 
“3. The present rate of progress in this field suggests that some undeter- 
mined factors in the existing policy, managerial, legal, economic, and 
defense situation tend to prevent aggressive development”.” It had become 


*= Atomic Power and Private Enterprise. Joint Committee Print 82nd Congress 
2nd Session, December, 1952, U.S. Gov. Print. Off., p. 33. 


“Power would have been produced in far more than token amounts; and some 
of the informants said that there was talk of feeding this power into the New 
England electric power grid [parts of New England being a high-power-cost 
area].” Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, p. 39. 
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necessary to re-educate managerial and technical personnel who previously 
had been conditioned to take a dim view of atomic power. 

The three industrial groups surveyed are utilities, electrical equipment, 
and chemicals. It will be recalled that these three groups predominated in 
atomic development even in the first secret beginnings of the Manhattan 
District, when the power question was hardly more than a twinkle in the 
atom’s eye. ; 

The sense of the survey for the $12 billion utilities trust is set forth 
with blunt frankness. “The utility industry as a whole apparently believes 
it has an aggressive responsibility to develop atomic power with the dual 
motives of profit and self-defense — that is, defense of its own future 
role in the economy.” ™ 

But, then, some of the utility executives admitted that increased profits 
were no incentive, because they were already taking the maximum of profits 
permitted by law. Any further gains would have to be passed along to 
the consumers through rate reduction, a prospect in which they were not 
directly interested. All in all, the utility men placed atomic energy in the 
same category “as pipeline transmission of coal, gasification of coal in 
the ground, and extraction of oil from shales” (developments now being 
held in abeyance), as long as shortages in conventional fuels did not force 
excessive increase in fuel costs. Clearly a status quo proposition. Definitely 
the men who manage America’s third largest business do not intend “that 
tapping this new source of energy will cause profound changes in our way 
of life”, to echo-the Atomic Energy Act, or in their business. 

The manufacturers of electrical equipment are not so conservative. 
Cheap, abundant electric ‘power increasingly applied in wider consumer 
use, means an expanding market for their products, whether these be 
generating equipment or power consuming devices. According to the 
survey: “The companies in this field are concerned with protecting their 
position in the power industry. If the industry changes in character, they 
are anxious to be in the forefront of the change”. 

Some claim that the interest evinced by the chemical industry (including 
oil companies) in atomic power is largely pretended and cloaks “a desire 
to get into the fissionable material production business — with the 
Government as an exclusive customer which could easily be pressured into 
an infinite procurement program similar to Federal purchases of silver. 
One chemical company executive, indeed, made it plain that his company 
is more interested in producing plutonium than power if there came a 
choice between the two; and another chemical company executive has 
expressed a similar view’.” This may well be a substantial part of the 
reason why billions have gone into plants run by duPont and Union 
Carbide for the production of plutonium and enriched uranium, while 
millions, and only a few at that, have been made available for power. Be 
that as it may, nuclear research has opened up a new frontier for the 
chemical industry, and such giants as duPont, Monsanto, Dow, and Union 
Carbide and Carbon, like their opposite numbers in the electrical equip- 


* Ibid, p. 36. 
* Ibid, p. 37. 
** Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, p. 38. 
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ment industry have got into the “forefront of that change” to control it. 
To what extent they are sitting on the lid of that change, is more difficult 
to gauge than the open sabotage of atomic power. It is probable, even now, 
that discoveries of the first order, in this field, are being cozily kept under 
wraps until the provisions in the law governing atomic patents are 
changed. 


Patents and Atomic Cartelization 


An infallible clue to the intentions of the business fraternity is their 
drive to amend the patent provisions of the Atomic Energy Act. One of 
the opening guns in this campaign was Lilienthal’s suggestion in his 1950 
Colliers article for “a complete revision of the patent provisions of the 
present law, to make them conform (as they do not to-day) to the prin- 
ciples of the American industrial system”. The Joint Committee’s 1952 
survey reported a sentiment for such changes. In May, 1953, the AEC 
submitted to the Joint Congressional Committee a program for amending 
the law which included a provision “to give more liberal patent rights to 
private developers”. In the autumn the press headlined the AEC as draft- 
ing a series of important amendments to the AEA, to be recommended to 
the coming session of Congress. One amendment, it was stated, would 
“liberalize the rigid patent system”, but further particulars were withheld. 
As Admiral Lewis Strauss, chairman of the AEC, informed the National 
Security Industrial Association at the Waldorf Astoria on 30th September, 
a decision had been reached on patent provisions, but the details would 
not be released until the recommendations wére sent to Congress in 
January. On 20th November the American Bar Association announced that 
Congress would be asked to amend the AEA. According to the New York 
Times, “A report urging specific changes in the law was prepared by the 
Association’s special committee on atomic energy at the invitation of the 
Congressional Joint Committee. . . .” One section of the report stipulated 
that “to encourage the investment of private capital, present provisions of 
the law respecting patents for non-military inventions should be modified 
to conform more nearly to normal American patent practices”. It is worthy 
of notice that a member of the special committee preparing this report was 
Gordon Dean, former chairman of the AEC, now in private business with 
the prominent Wall Street banking firm of Lehman Bros., and very much 
occupied with public relations work in the atomic energy field. 

Why should business be so much concerned to revise the patent pro- 
visions of the McMahon Act? Is the patent licensing system provided by 
this law inequitable or unduly restrictive? Or is there another motive? 
Newman and Miller in their authoritative work on the Atomic Energy 
Act” conclude their chapter on patent provisions with a forceful statement 
that answers these questions: “Upon analysis, this painstakingly fair and 
even generous series of provisions seems scarcely to merit the extravagant 
abuse that has been directed against it. The section takes scrupulous care 
that no rights are infringed without just compensation and that no dis- 
coveries or inventions in the field of atomic energy shall fail of adequate 
reward. What it does, of course, is to intrude rudely into certain sanc- 
tuaries of the patent system regarded as sacred, not by scientists or inven- 
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tors, but by practitioners of the art of economic manipulation. The 
conclusion is difficult to escape that these were the persons offended and 
that the aspect of the patent provision that outraged them most was not 
its failure to make adequate financial compensation for any property rights 
it impaired, but by the simple and efficient way in which it eliminated from 
a whole vast area of enormous, potential, economic significance all possi- 
bility of manipulating patents as an instrument for achieving privileged 
position and monopoly control.* 

Previously Newman and Miller had explained, among other things, how 
it would be possible for a private patentee of one simple key device to 
clamp a stranglehold on whole sections of the atomic industry. “Without 
this compulsory licensing provision the holder of a patent on an ordinary 
atomic energy device or an ancillary device might be in a position to 
prevent altogether the manufacture of some device, or even a number of 
devices, duly licensed by the Commission under Section 7. For the patented 
device might be an essential component of the other, and if the patent 
holder refused to license the use of his device or demanded excessive royal- 
ties, the manufacturer licensed under Section 7 could get no relief. Thus 
the owner of a patent covering a device uniquely essential to the manufacture 
of several types of atomic energy devices could dominate the industry by 
the appropriate manipulation of his licensing power.” 

This is no far-fetched danger flitting across the remote vistas of abstract 
speculation. The threat is direct, tangible, and immediate. One neat 
example of patent manipulation is the United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion’s tight monopoly in the shoe machinery field based upon exclusive 
patents.” 

The United Shoe Maehinery Corp. has long bottled up improvements 
in shoe machinery and manufacturing, which applied, would have cut the 


* The Control of Atomic Energy, A study of its Social, Economic, and Political 
Implications, by James R. Newman and Byron S. Miller, New York, 1948. This 
is possibly the most complete and authoritative analysis available of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 and its background, As head of the Science Division of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, and as White House advisor on 
science and atomic energy legislation, James R. Newman participated directly in 
working out the present law. He also served as special counsel to the Senate 
Special Committee on Atomic Energy throughout the committee’s existence. 
Byron S. Miller was formerly associate general counsel of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. He, too, assisted Senator McMahon and the 
Senate Special Committee in drafting the bill that after reworking was enacted 
into law. 


* Ibid, p. 168. 
* Ibid. 


*° “The imperium of the United Shoe Machinery Co. is barricaded by some 
6,000 patents”, writes W. Hamilton, Patents and Free Enterprise, pp. 46-47. 
Quoted by K. William Kapp, The Social Costs of Private Enterprise, Harvard, 
1950, in a footnote in his chapter, ‘““The Frustration of Science”, where he also 
states: “To-day every major firm is surrounded by a wall of patents designed 
primarily to cut off outsiders from its particular techniques. The real function 
of the patent is to exploit indefinitely the advantageous position it creates, Patents 
are thus not only the most important obstacles to a general application of the 
results of scientific research in industry; they serve at the same time the monopo- 


listic purpose of controlling supply and holding prices at the most profitable 
levels.” 
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cost of shoes to a fraction of what they are to-day. Another example is 
the international light bulb swindle based upon a patent pool and a trade- 
agreements pyramid that was set up in Switzerland under the name of 
Phoebus shortly after World War I. This cartel comprised electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers, the same who to-day are so prominent in the atomic 
energy field, notably General Electric and Netherland’s Philips. Germany’s 
Osram has also figured large in the lamp agreement. In 1924 the Phoebus 
companies adopted General Electric's formula for determining “the 
economic life of lamps”. This was an agreement to limit manufacture of 
light bulbs to those deliberately designed for a short-burning life. At that 
time G.E.’s European representative wrote home: “This is expected to 
double the business of all parties within five years, independently of all 
other factors tending to increase it”.” Further along in his chapter “Electric 
Eels”, James Stewart Martin has this to say: “Technicians long since have 
discovered new filament material — patented of course — which could 
make ‘high-efficiency’ bulbs that would last many times the present life of 
seven hundred and fifty hours. The lifetime bulb, like the ‘everlasting 
safety match’ has stayed on the shelf since the time of its discovery”. 

As the AEC’s largest contractor, the G.E. is more deeply involved than 
any other concern in the atomic field. It should not be necessary to labor 
the point that what has been done successfully by G.E. in the lamp 
industry, G.E. might conceivably be tempted to try in the atomic industry. 

Martin describes in detail how I. G. Farben, by bold and farsighted 
manipulation of patents, overcame the handicaps in the world market 
placed upon the German chemical industry by the Versailles Treaty. 
Because German research had a head-start on the frontiers of synthetic 
chemistry, the German chemical trust was able to file first for basic patents 
not only in Germany but throughout the world. Thus “they blanketed the 
whole new field of industrial technology”. Latecomers found themselves 
stopped all along the line by claims nailed down by German patents. This 
meant either expensive dragged-out litigation or a deal. Generally the 
latter alternative was chosen, and in this way I. G. Farben was able to 
entrench itself within a complex structure of favorable trade agreements 
extending throughout the world. The resulting far-flung cartel was able to 
set prices, limit production, suppress inventions and divide up markets on 
conditions highly favorable to its own private interests. 

During World War II it was discovered that a bottleneck in transparent 
plastic sheets, required in the United States for the noses of bomber 
planes, was due to restrictions upon production in this country of such 
plastic laid down in a four-way agreement between Rohm & Hass of Phila- 
delphia, duPont, I. G. Farbenindustrie, and Rohm & Hass of Darmstadt.” 
Likewise it was established that during World War II the Krupp-Nirosta 
Corporation of Delaware, organized in 1928 by the Krupp steel and 
armament cartel as a patent holding and licensing company, “was both 


* All Honorable Men, James Stewart Martin. Little Brown & Co., 1950. 
* Ibid, p. 148. 


* Other strategic materials discovered to be in short supply during the war 
because of international patent licensing agreements between American, British, 
and German firms included beryllium, tungsten, carbide, carboloy, and optical 
equipment. Social Costs of Private Enterprise, K. William Kapp, Harvard, 1950. 
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able to restrict stainless steel production in the United States and to send 
reports to Essen showing the exact production in the United States of 
special steel for turbine blades, aircraft exhaust systems and other uses 
requiring rustproof or acid-resisting metal”. 

The American atomic cartel, though still in the fluid state, seems about 
ready to jell. Its position in the atomic field is analogous to the dominating 
status of the German chemical industry one generation earlier. The nature 
of capitalist monopoly is such that the aims and methods of the American 
industrial giants cannot depart radically from those of their earlier German. 
counterparts on the tightening spiral of capitalist concentration. The move 
to adjust domestic patent legislation exposes a familiar mechanism, whose 
jaws extend far beyond domestic boundaries. Eisenhower’s atomic pool is 
an ideal cover for laying the foundations of an American international 
atomic cartel. That the discussions are to be secret lends special credence: 
to this view. If Russia participates in a serious way, it may be taken as 
evidence of a closer rapport between the Russian system and world. 
capitalism than appears on the surface. Over any extended period, unless 
Russia will agree to and does in fact become a party to the containment of 
the atom, no tight fence can be built around it. In the latter case preven- 
tive war is not to be ruled out as unlikely. 


II 


The Myth of Civilian Control 
Already elevated to the dimension of folklore is the saga of the “people’s 


lobby” and the Lochinvars of science who rescued the atom in the nick of 
time from the military crowd, back in the years of 1945 and 1946. But it is 
ersatz folklore. If it was not dreamed up by publicity relations experts, 
somebody did a bang-up job for free. It is not that many embattled men of 
science did not have the best of good intentions, and did not strive 
valiantly. It is the myth of their accomplishments and the related and 
widely-circulated misconceptions concerning the Atomic Energy Act that 
require deflating. In a word, the many scientists and their liberal allies 
were “took”. Their law, by which they set so much store, turned out to be 
somebody else’s law. 

In October, 1945, two months after Hiroshima, President Truman asked 
Congress for legislation to regulate atomic development. His message, 
reflecting the universal surge of hope that had followed the initial numb- 
ing shock of the bomb, was keyed to the great expectations of the times. 
“The discovery of the means of releasing atomic energy began a new era 
in the history of civilization. The scientific and industrial knowledge upon 
which this discovery rests does not relate merely to another weapon. It may 
some day prove to be more revolutionary in the development of human 
society than the invention of the wheel, the use of metals, or the steam or 
internal combustion engine.” ™ 


* All Honorable Men, John Stewart Martin, Little Brown & Co., 1950. Inas- 
much as special non-corrosive alloys were required by the Manhattan District, in 
particular for its gaseous diffusion process for separating uranium isotopes, it may 
be speculated that information on the atom bomb project could have leaked to 
Germany and subsequently to Russia by this channel. 

* Quoted in The New Force, Ralph E. Lapp, Harper, 1953, p. 52. 
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Already an atomic control bill had been prepared by the War Depart- 
ment based upon the recommendations of a committee set up in secrecy in 
March of 1945 by Henry L. Stimson, soon to retire as Secretary of War. 
This bill, the notorious May-Johnson Bill, would have handed the atom 
over to the military, lock, stock and barrel. Hearings were originally limited 
to one session during which the only witnesses called were Secretary of 
War Patterson, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. James B. Conant, and Major 
General Leslie R. Groves. “No doubt the air was surcharged, and there 
was a certain ominousness in the high-handed manner in which the Chair- 
man of the House Military Affairs Committee seemed to be engaged in 
railrodding the measure through. But there was little warning of the storm 
that broke almost immediately.” 

In a trice, it seemed, Washington seethed with turmoil, and swarms of 
hornet-mad scientists buzzed in the thick of it. The research brotherhood, 
reacting against the military regimen they had suffered during the Man- 
hattan District, poured out their wrath at the prospect that the atom might 
be put permanently and exclusively in the keeping of the generals. The 
amateur lobbying methods devised on the spur of need by the embattled 
scientists proved to'be as effective as they were often unorthodox and, 
according to legend, they swept all opposition before them. 

In any case it shortly became apparent that the May-Johnson Bill was 
a dead horse, and moves were made from a different quarter to secure 
legislation for atomic control. A special committee, headed by Senator 
Brian McMahon, began hearings late in the fall on the atomic impasse. In 
these hearings, which continued through the winter and into the spring, 
there was hammered out the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, signed by. Presi- 
dent Truman on 30th July, and made effective Ist January, 1947. 

Though the McMahon Act “has been called the most radical law of the 
land”,” it has proved to be anything but radical in the commonly accepted 
meaning of that word. While nearly everything the scientists asked for is 
in it, there is considerably more besides. It is a compromise measure and 
an omnibus measure. And in several instances what it offers with one hand 
it takes back with the other. Thus a pious clause encouraging “that free 
interchange of ideas and criticisms which is essential to scientific 
progress” is paired with security stipulations that nullify the former 
stipulation in practice. Accordingly, exchange of atomic data with Britain, 
our erstwhile ally and collaborator, practically stopped when the Act went 
into force. To the naively hopeful, the Act might seem to promise the 
application of atomic energy to peaceful purposes. Yet there is authoriza- 
tion in the Act for quite an opposite policy, the one followed to date in 
which more than nine-tenths of our atomic work is devoted to weapons of 
war. 

The Declaration of Policy which keynotes the Act was written to please 
everyone, and while some construe this preamble as a liberal statement, it 
is really a masterpiece of hedging ambiguity from which almost any desired 
meaning can be twisted, especially from its concluding sentence. “Accord- 


* Newman and Miller, p. 8. 
* Lapp, p. 55. 
* AEA of 1946, Sec. 10 (a) (2). 
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ingly, it is hereby declared to be the policy of the people of the United 
States that, subject at all times to the paramount objective of assuring the 
common defense and security, the development and utilization of atomic 
energy shall, so far as practicable, be directed toward improving the general 
welfare, increasing the standard of living, strengthening free competition 
in private enterprise, and promoting world peace.” The lion of private 
enterprise was made to lie down with the lamb of public interest, but as 
the lion was allowed to retain his teeth and his appetite, the fate of the 
lamb was a foregone conclusion. 

The analysis of the Act published in 1948 by Newman and Miller has 
been widely read and accepted. Their book puts forward the “socialist 
island” theory — that the Government monopoly set up in the atomic 
energy field is virtually a socialist island in the midst of encircling capitalist 
free enterprise. It is interesting, considering the substantial part Newman 
and Miller had in formulating the law, that they choose to designate it as a 
“radical piece of legislation”. Perhaps they like to fancy themselves 
radicals. But how do these radical New Dealers account for the passage of 
this unprecedented piece of socialistic legislation in an age when the New 
Deal is supposedly extinct? Their theory is simple. Business interests, 
bewildered by the impact of the “new force”, were temporarily swept off 
their feet by the furious onslaught of the crusading scientists. 

This is an engaging theory, and a useful one for avoiding reality. Con- 
sequently it has been widely adopted. A recent book on lobbying para- 
phrases Newman and Miller. “The victory of the scientists was a great 
one, and even more astounding when we realize that here was a pressure 
group that had come into being for no reason except the general welfare, 
that was without private ambitions, that had no profit motive, and that 
was able to put to rout the well-organized private-interest lobbies. Whether 
these latter failed to recognize the profitable implications of atomic energy 
or whether they were merely temporarily stunned and impotent in the face 
of an aroused citizenry is difficult to determine. It probably was a little of 
both.” ® 

Considering the sophisticated apprehension evinced by Newman and 
Miller of the inevitable transformation of the United States into a garrison 
state unless there is established a “genuinely working international order”, 
(this bears close watching, itself) and further, that a garrison state economy 
requires nothing less than the complete demise of the traditional system of 
free enterprise and competitive business, it seems incredible that they 
should not be aware of how close the American economy had already 
moved during World War II toward the garrison state’s close concentration 
of financial and industrial power. Certainly this process was well advanced 
before the Atomic Energy Act was written. And the Act, far from trenching 
upon dominant interlocking monopoly interests, was wholly in line with 
them. 

That is actually why the McMahon Bill passed so easily, and why “on 
the side habitually defended by the exponents of private property and 
free enterprise there were few voices raised”. Certainly not because of “the 


* Ibid, Sec. 1(a). 
“ The Lobbyists, Karl Schriftgiesser, Boston, 1951, p. 249. 
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inability of business interests to assess quickly the significance to them of 
measures dealing with atomic energy and to mobilize rapidly behind a 
defensible position”. Most assuredly not, unless by “business interests” is 
meant the already scattered and demoralized cohorts of small business. 
Moribund small business might have been temporarily blinded and con- 
fused by the flash of atomic light from Alamogordo, but not the “radical” 
management of industrial Big Business. These poised and prescient gentle- 
men apparently were not the slightest bit bewildered, and moved with sure 
and inconspicuous deftness to secure legislation that would deal them into 
the game. For the nonce they were content to accept a modus vivendi 
sufficient to allow moderate scope of operation, confident that inconvenient 
features could be removed later on. They were quite happy to be hidden 
in the dust and confusion raised by the scientists and their well-intentioned 
allies as they rode furiously against windmills in all directions. 

There is only one proof for the pudding. The meaning of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 is not to be gleaned by exegesis, but from the use this 
instrument has been put to in the last eight years. The military influence 
which the Act was supposed to have minimized, far from fading away, has 
flourished in the interim. An atomic establishment of vast size, complexity 
and technical accomplishment has come forth, yet, according to Dr. Lapp, 
last year “well over 90 per cent of our work has been of a military nature”. 
Military personnel, ostentatiously barred at the front of the house, have 
quietly filtered in through the back door. Rear Admiral Lewis L. Strauss 
is back again on the Commission, now as Chairman. Though more at home 
behind a desk than on the bridge, Admiral Strauss, like his close colleague, 
the late Secretary of Defense James O. Forrestal, is not one to curtail the 
objectives of the military. The administrative post next in importance to 
that of Commissioner is that of General Manager. In October, 1953, 
Major-General Kenneth D. Nichols succeeded in that position Marion W. 
Boyer, whom the Commission announced would return to the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey” of which he had formerly been a vice- 
president. To assume his new position, General Nichols, the press reported, 
was retiring as chief of the Army’s Research and Development Program. 
His army career had been a distinguished one, making him “a natural 
choice” for his new atomic post, according to Admiral Strauss. Shortly 
after his graduation from West Point the War Department sent him to 
Germany in 1934 for hydraulic research at the Technische Hochschule in 
Charlottenburg. Subsequently he served as deputy district engineer of the 
Manhattan District. (New York Herald Tribune, 2nd October, 1953.) 

Responsibility for the development of the Commission’s atom power 
plant for industrial use, announced in October as “America’s answer” to 
the Soviet nuclear tests, was placed in the hands of Rear Admiral Hyman 
George Rickover who, according to press releases, would stay on active 
duty with the Navy. Admiral Rickover, previously, had taken a leading 
part in designing the propulsion reactor for the Navy’s atomic powered 
submarine. While Admiral Rickover is no jingoist, his career is in the 


“ The New Force, Lapp, p. 229. 


“ One of the five major oil companies (Big 5) involved in government prosecu- 
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service, and naturally he is bound to see things from the Navy’s viewpoint. 
Thus the eventual approach to civilian power is not exactly as the scientists 
envisaged. Civilian control which the AEA is supposed to insure is by now 
pretty well watered down. 


Secrecy As Usual 

Written large in the law was the impelling concern of the scientific 
community to liberate nuclear study from the straight-jacket of secrecy 
and to provide it every encouragement and facility for growth. Broad pro- 
visions for fostering research are explicitly drawn in the Act. In Section 3, 
dealing with Research, the Commission is directed to encourage, aid, and 
to conduct on its own account activities and studies leading to “an ever- 
expanding fund of theoretical and practical knowledge” over the widest 
range of nuclear and related fields. But what the scientists looked forward 
to, and what they sought to have provided for in the Act, has not trans- 
pired. A considerable amount of research and development has gone on, it 
is true, but it has been a limited, bottled-up, and perverted program, the 
chief fruits of which, to date, are weapons of war. 

Several things have happened to the research and development program 
that the scientists and their liberal allies did not take into account. They 
did not anticipate the goals toward which the “loyalty” program would be 
carried, the intensification of the witch-hunt concomitant with the cold- 
war, and the blindness (though temporary) with which large segments of 
the population would swallow security sensationalism. Nor did they have 
the prevision to see that Big Business would lose no time in moving in on 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and that the industrial giants would set 
about making atomic research their own restricted preserve.” 

Gordon Dean in his best-selling Report on the Atom, does not attempt 
to gloss over the fact that “as a result of this cold war and this armaments 
race, the American atomic energy program has been largely a weapons pro- 
gram carried on in secrecy and with the utmost urgency”.“ But in spite 
of this, as his book unfolds, a very favorable picture of the research 
accomplishment is sketched in so that by the end the cumulative effect is 
impressive. Another current best-seller, Dr. Ralph E. Lapp’s The New 
Force, achieves much the same effect. His conclusion is that although the 
atomic effort has been predominantly military, “still an enormous amount 
of work applicable to peacetime uses has been accomplished”.” While Dr. 


“Private industry is primarily interested in applied research directed toward 
early and practical technological application, and any research program dominated 
by industry is almost certain to neglect basic research, that is, the more funda- 
mental, long-term investigations that are the special concern of the scientist, and, 
in the long run, the well-spring of progress. The distinction between applied 
research and basic research is made by Dr. Vannevar Bush, Science, The Endless 
Frontier, U.S. Gov. Printing Office, July, 1945. One of his main points is that 
there are now areas of science of vast public interest that are certain to be 
neglected unless public funds and public initiative are forthcoming for research. 
Dr. Bush’s recommendations were reflected in the Kilgore bill for a National 
Science Foundation which failed to pass Congress in 1945, Proponents of the 
Kilgore measure transferred their efforts to the McMahon bill and in a modified 
form some of the provisions for a National Science Foundation were written into 
the AEA of 1946. 

“ Report on the Atom, Gordon Dean, p. 26. 

“” The New Force, Ralph E. Lapp, p. 229. 
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Lapp is sometimes scathingly critical of secrecy restrictions that have on 
occasion hog-tied atomic science, as Mr. Dean is not, he does not expose 
the underlying shortcomings of the AEC research program any more than 
Mr. Dean does.” 

The number of research laboratories credited to the AEC by such writers 
as Dean and Lapp make an imposing list. But in a strict sense the AEC’s 
claim to these installations — that is to say to the work carried on ‘in 
them, is secondary or even phony. For the lion’s share of research, as well 
as weapons production, is farmed out to contractors. In 1950, according to 
one reliable authority, the AEC employed directly no more than 100 
scientists, and these mainly in administrative posts rather than in laboratory 
work.” Newman and Miller, whose opinion on legal points carries a lot of 
weight, aver that this contract system is not in keeping with the expressed 
provision of the law. They condemn it sharply. “The practice now followed 
by the Commission of conducting research exclusively by contract or 
through the medium of independent contractors utilizing government owned 
facilities [e.g. Associated Universities, Brookhaven, L.I. laboratory; Univer- 
sity of Chicago Group, Argonne Laboratories, Chicago, Illinois, etc.] instead 
of establishing its own research facilities manned by federal employees, 
seems to us an improper evasion of responsibilities clearly fixed in the 
Act. Nor is the practice even justified on its merits.” “ 

This device of conducting research by proxy may have been partly 
forced upon the Commission in the beginning by the marked reluctance 
of scientists, and particularly the abler ones, to remain in restricted work 
after the war. Lapp cites the brilliant feat of J. Robert Oppenheimer, head 
of Los Alamos during the war in holding together “a near critical mass of 
top-flight physicists”, this being nearly as notable as making the bomb 
itself. “When he left Los Alamos to return to University life . . . Dr. 
Oppenheimer led a general exodus from the weapons laboratory.” “ 

The “exodus” out of restricted work at first was mainly because these 
research men were fed up with the hush-hush stuff which went against 
their grain and all previous habits of work. Teachers were frequently 
impelled by motivation similar to that of Professor R. R. Wilson, Director 


“The fact is that both of these writers are apologists for the present policy of 
the AEC and the monopoly interests for which it fronts, and their best-selling 
books dovetail exactly into the gigantic public-relations effort of industrial 
oligopoly, preparatory to changing the domestic law and laying the foundation for 
an international atomic cartel. Although accidental, probably, there is a division of 
labor here. Dr. Lapp, a former participant in the atomic program and a nuclear 
scientist of some distinction, as well as a former advisor to the War Department 
General Staff, directs his appeal first of all to the scientific community and 
liberals. He ingratiates himself by blowing off a lot of steam over the generally- 
hated security restrictions. Mr. Dean’s smooth presentation is beamed to business 
executives, conservative professionals, the “well-informed” middle class, etc. Dr. 
Lapp has left the laboratory for the more lucrative fields of private business, where 
he functions as an industrial consultant. His views on business and industry are 
resolutely stated in the New Force: “American industry does not get fooled by 
secrecy. It does not stay in business by clutching secrets to its breast. Rather 
it wins out over competitors by putting out a superior product.” (p, 224.) 

“ Security, Loyalty and Science, Dr. Walter Gellhorn, Cornell University Press, 
1950, p. 79. 

“* Newman and Miller, footnote, p. 185. 

“Lapp, p. 78. 
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of the Laboratory of Nuclear Studies at Cornell University, who withdrew 
from all contact with classified information because he did not care to 
carry the burden of concealment from his students.” Some leaders in the 
field moved on to other research in which they had become interested, like 
Dr. Urey. When the witch-hunters got into gear there were added other 
good reasons for keeping out of classified work. Against the nasty smear 
of “trial by newspaper”, as Dr. Edward U. Condon, at the time eminent 
head of the U.S. Bureau of Standards, found out, there was no redress.” 
In September, 1948, eight of America’s foremost scientists, including Karl 
T. Compton, Harrison Brown, Harold C. Urey, and George B. Pegram, 
joined in a message to President Truman deploring “the disastrous effects 
upon scientific recruitment that followed the denunciatory sensationalism 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities”. They “concluded 
that the atmosphere of suspicion surrounding scientists in government was 
an effective deterrent to procurement and use of their services”. 

Was it because the AEC had difficulty on its own account in securing 
sufficient and competent research personnel, that they chose to take the 
easy way by contracting for the services of private firms, who either had 
established research setups of their own, or were in a better position as 
private business firms to secure the services of research personnel? This 
could be the way that the AEC rationalized their policy of research by 
proxy. In any case private industry snapped up the opportunity. And it is 
probably not going too far afield to suspect the hand of Big Business in 
contriving the conditions of this opportunity. 

[Because of this dependence upon contractors in private industry, the 
celebrated Government atomic monopoly turns out to be a hollow shell. 
All that is needed are a few changes in the law for the “island of socialism” 
to vanish like a pricked bubble. The solid, real part of the program is the 
trained working-force that carries on the day-to-day atomic effort. It 
might be easier to duplicate the physical plant for all the billions that it 
cost than to recruit, reorganize and retrain some one hundred and fifty 
thousand workers, technicians, and engineers now engaged in the atomic 
effort. This personnel that private industry has assembled and trained 
largely at Government expense over more than a decade, and has integrated 
into their several industrial family groups, dominates the field. It is also an 
enormous asset that goes unfigured. Giants like General Electric’ and 


© Gellhorn, p. 62. 


"Trial by Newspaper, Klapper Glock, Scientific American, February, 1949, 
p17. 


* Gellhorn, p. 158. 


In 1949 Fortune observed that the General Electric’s relation to the AEC was 
unique. “Indeed, the dimension and variety of its relationships with the AEC 
are so large as to raise, in one instance, almost all of the unanswered questions of 
how to do business in the atomic age. . . . What benefits does G.E. derive from 
its AEC contract that redounds to its advantage as a private company? It would 
seem to derive a good deal, disregarding the overhead ‘loophole’. As operator of 
the Knolls K-2 and the West Milton pile, G.E. is first in line to benefit from 
future atomic-power possibilities. It is obtaining immediate experience with a 
host of auxiliaries: isotopes, new instruments, new plant conceptions, new 
gadgets of every description. It is able to train and develop men at government 
expense.” (From The Atom and the Businessman, Fortune, January, 1949. Quoted 
in Atomic Power, p. 240.) 
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duPont can well afford to run billion dollar installations at “cost”, what- 
ever that means, because they are thereby building their organizations, 
accumulating priceless know-how and experience, and establishing a 
strategic dog-in-the-manger status. One group of AEC laboratories and 
testing installations — by far the larger concentration — is openly in 
the hands of private industry. This group includes the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, the Monsanto Labora- 
tory at Miamisburg, Ohio, the Bettis Laboratory at Pittsburg, the National 
Reactor Testing Station operated in Idaho by Phillips Petroleum, and 
others. A second group of research installations are operated under con- 
tract nominally by academic institutions. Included, here, are Brookhaven 
National Laboratory, Associated Industries, Inc.; Ames Metallurgical 
Laboratory, Iowa State College; Berkeley Radiation Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of California; the Argonne National Laboratory, University of 
Chicago. What is generally not realized is that, here also, Big Business 
has its finger in the pie. To what extent is suggested by the list 
of private corporations that in 1950 supported the University of Chicago’s 
basic atomic and metals research: “Aluminium Company of America, 
American Tobacco Company, Beech-Nut Packing Company, Bethlehem 
Steel Company; Celanese Corporation of America, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Copper & Brass Research Association, Crane Company, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Company, 
International Harvester Company, Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, Procter 
& Gamble Company, Reynolds Metals Company, Shell Development 
Company, Standard Oil Company (Indiana), Standard Oil Development 
Company, Sun Oil Company, United States Steel Corporation, and West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation.” “] 

If the secrecy restrictions of the security program weighed heavily upon 
the scientists from the universities whose previous background in basic 
research had encouraged habits of broadcasting information rather than 
locking it up, it was otherwise with research technicians and engineers who 
had been conditioned by working in the laboratories of private industry. 
The difference is well explained in the Scientific American’s review of 
Professor Gellhorn’s book: “It is well known that for commercial reasons 
a degree of secrecy has always been the rule of many industrial laboratories. 
Temporary secrecy is usually necessary for patentable matters. In some 
industries a patent monopoly is no real protection, and new processes are 
kept secret for long periods of time. Secrecy in many branches of research 
and development is therefore a normal atmosphere for many scientists and 
engineers.” © 

Under “normal” conditions in industry concealment supplements patent 
protection. Under the special conditions established by the Atomic Energy 
Act, it would seem that its liberal provisions to overcome patent restrictions 
might easily be nullified in practice by concealment justified in the name of 
security. The AEC has consistently shown a cautious reluctance to 
declassify material no longer critical to “defense” — a reluctance that 
some have found as inexplicable as it was maddening. The net result is 


* Gellhorn, p. 80. 


1. I, Rabi, review of Professor Walter Gellhorn’s Security, Loyalty, & Science, 
Scientific American, January, 1951, pp. 56-57. 
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that thousands of papers and reports, altogether an enormous body of 
research findings remain sealed away in secret publications and super- 
secret files of the AEC. The release of this material would now in no wise 
jeopardize the weapon program, and much of it would have immediate and 
wide application in current technology. 

Big Business on the inside of the atomic “stockade” does have access to 
at least a good part of this suppressed data.” Those on the outside — 
especially the smaller, “independent” firms — can make no more than 
vague guesses as to the amount and importance of the buried technology. 
The consumer is in the dark completely. 

While atomic secrecy has been sold to the public as protection against 
enemy espionage, its chief and undoubtedly designed function is to keep 
the public in ignorance about things atomic. Big Business is definitely 
interested in having it so. (A far cry from that touching picture, painted 
by the editor of the Saturday Evening Post, of public-spirited industrialists 
who were impelled into the atomic game by ideals of service and pat- 
riotism.”) It is important to keep in mind what has already been pointed 
out, namely that the recent publicity about lifting some of the secrecy 
restrictions is tied to the objective of restoring private patent barriers. The 
two are tied together in more ways than one. In all cases the motivating 
interest is private not public. There is a “defense effort” but it is confined 
to the defense of private privilege. These companies inside the atomic 
stockade are the same that a few years back were holding up the war effort, 
not because they objected to war, but because in their cynical acceptance 
of war they had no compunction about making its prosecution fit the 


requirements of their business. Their motivations have not changed. 
Resolved not to permit “over-production” in war they are doubly resolved 
not to allow “over-production” in peace.” 


Monopoly and Atomic Power 


When the miracle of the atom burst upon the public ken, it brought the 
promise of power unlimited. Chancellor Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago did not hesitate to predict that heat from atomic sources would 


* Rivals within the stockade certainly play hide and seek with one another. No 
doubt much important data is never incorporated in formal reports. Besides, under 
secrecy, irrational situations are bound to arise, e.g. at Brookhaven similar pro- 
tective shielding devices had to be developed separately and independently by 
two research teams, because secrecy regulations would not permit co-operation or 
exchange of data in the same laboratory. (Gellhorn, p. 44.) 

* Saturday Evening Post, What Are You Getting For Your $12,000,000,000. 
November 28th, 1953. 


* “Tooking back over ten months of defense effort, we can see how much of it 
has been hampered by the attitude of powerful private groups dominating basic 
industries who have feared to expand their production because expansion would 
endanger their future control of industry. These groups have been afraid to let 
others come into the field. They have concealed shortages by optimistic predic- 
tions of surpluses, and talked of production facilities that do not exist. Antitrust 
investigations during the past year have shown that there is not an organized 
basic industry in the United States which has not been restricting production of 
some device or other in order to avoid what they call ‘ruinous overproduction’ 
after the war.” Quoted from the Annual Report of Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold (mimeographed), p. 1, by K. William Kapp, The Social Costs of 
Private Enterprise, Harvard University Press, 1950, p. 178. 
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be so abundant and so cheap that it would be used to melt the snow as it 
fell. As earnest of this, heat from the plutonium piles at Hanford, Wash- 
ington had raised the temperature of the waters of the mighty Columbia 
slightly, as early as 1944. In 1946 General Groves announced that a pilot 
power plant at Oak Ridge would be ready within the year. An experimental 
power plant could have been built directly after the war from plans drawn 
up in detail by Dr. Farrington Daniels,” director of what was to become 
the Argonne National Laboratory. But the Oak Ridge pilot power plant 
was not ready as promised, and Dr. Daniels’ plans remained on paper. 
Special committees set up to evaluate designs for atomic power plants 
moved, when they did move, with such extraordinary caution that reactor 
development remained at a stand-still in the first years after the AEC took 
over. 

Dr. Lapp, for one, gives a good picture of this hold-up in power 
development, but he concludes: “It is not easy to put one’s finger on the 
basic reason why. . . .” It may not be easy for Dr. Lapp. Or perhaps it 
is not convenient for him. Actually it is really very easy to do. All that is 
required is a simple computation — that of putting two and two together. 

Business was not interested in atomic power, and as always the one who 
paid the piper called the tune. Mr. James W. Parker, president and general 
manager of the Detroit Edison Company, was explicit in an AEC press 
conference, 29th December, 1948. Previously the AEC had called in a 
group of prominent industrialists to advise it. And these gentlemen con- 
stituted as the Industrial Advisory Group had chosen Mr. Parker as their 
spokesman. When their recommendations had gone in, the AEC called a 
press conference. One of the questions put to Mr. Parker was what poten- 
tialities the survey had uncovered that he thought industrialists would want 
to promote. Mr. Parker, head of the great public utilities company that 
two years later was to pair up with the Dow Chemical Company to form 
one of the four teams participating in the Industrial Reactor Studies, 
replied that he, personally, was not particularly concerned over atomic 
power development: “To be quite honest, our greater interest is to see 
enterprises like duPont, Westinghouse, and so forth, engage in the thing 
along the lines that interest them, as the General Electric is undoubtedly 
engaged. . . . Talking of my own particular industry, I think the public 
has possibly placed a wrong interpretation on a good many things that 
have been said. . . . The public has rather misled itself into thinking that 
the development of atomic power as a substitute for power generated from 
some other fuel source is not only fairly immediate, but of utmost impor- 
tance. ‘As a power generation man, I am not nearly so interested in that 
phase as you might expect.’ ” “ 

Right up to October, 1953, when the Commission announced its power 
reactor offensive to head off the Russians, there had been much breast- 
beating in high places over the laggard power program, much simulated 
puzzlement, and many good resolutions that always miscarried. Commission 
reports would assert the belief that “reactor development should proceed 
with all possible speed” and go on to register ‘ ‘disappointment” that nothing 
much had been accomplished.” The Scientific American in the summer of 

® Lapp, p. 138. 

© Tid, p. 139. 

* Quoted in Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, p. 233. 
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1949 observed: “Nothing illustrates the Commission’s difficulties more 
cogently than the snail’s pace of its progress, in the two and one-half 
years since it took over from the Manhattan District, toward the develop- 
ment of uranium as a fuel for useful power”.” In 1950 a long step back- 
ward was taken when the Commission decided not to go ahead with the 
West Milton intermediate power-breeder reactor project, the design and 
preliminary research for which was being worked out by General Electric 
in their Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory at Schenectady. This decision to 
reorient away from peaceful power to the weapons program was based 
upon recommendations made by the General Electric Co.“ In the four 
years since, some progress has been made, although the brakes have been 
down hard all the way. There are several experimental reactors in opera- 
tion yielding token amounts of power. One small job at Oak Ridge operates 
a turbine generator producing enough electricity to meet the estimated 
needs of fifty five-room dwellings. The land-based submarine engine 
operating at the Idaho testing station is suitable for adaptation to indus- 
trial power use. In the Idaho Station the immensely important “breeding” 
process was achieved in June, 1953. But a “plant capable of generating 
large quantities of electricity for use in lighting cities and running fac- 
tories” — that is still no more than a promise. 

Dr. Harold C. Urey, a man of forthright speech and independent charac- 
ter, and one who contributed more than most to the original atomic effort, 
brought the discussion down to brass tacks at the Chicago Round Table in 
November, 1951, when he said: “I, myself, feel that there has been a lack 


of enthusiasm for the development of useful atomic power. . . . I believe 
there has been a lack of enthusiasm by people who are advising the 
Government on this subject which is wholly unjustified. . . .”“ Very sig- 


nificantly the several groups and committees who were advising the 
Government’s AEC had no representation from labor or consumer organi- 
zations. Small business also was pretty well shut out. The advisors were 
predominantly drawn from Big Business; the prominent scientists on the 
General Advisory Committee who might have been expected to take a 
forward view and support the public interest, were strangely cautious, and 
their pessimistic estimates most certainly had a retarding effect.” When 
David Lilienthal at the close of 1948 ventured that it would be eight to 
ten years before “a practical power plant would be demonstrated to run on 
uranium fuel”, he was being daring in comparison with some of the 
experts. A few months later the General Advisory Committee reported: 
“We do not see how it would be possible under the most favorable circum- 
stances to have any considerable portion of the present power supply of the 
world replaced by nuclear fuel before the expiration of twenty years”.” 
The savants grow strangely timid and confused when they venture outside 
the area of basic science. For these are predictions on the technology of 


* 82nd Congress, Ist Session. Sen. Report 1041, p. 4. 

i ad Energy Commission, Leon Svirsky, Scientific American, July, 
1949, p. 31. 

* Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, p. 276. 

® Ibid, p. 315. 

* A one-time member of this advisory group, “Dr. James B. Conant has stated 
that he has little hope for useful atomic power and has predicted that in the 
1960’s the effort in that direction will be abandoned”, Ibid, p. 330. 

* Quoted by Lapp, p. 143. 
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power and engineering of power. The basic science of atomic power was 
well established in 1948. 

Another who thought there was a lack of enthusiasm in high places for 
atomic power was Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer, a man better qualified than most 
to know. After resigning as Director of Research for the AEC, he voiced 
some sharp criticisms of the reactor program in a speech in March, 1952. 
Lapp calls it a “bombshell”. Lapp says further: “As director of the AEC’s 
research program, Dr. Pitzer had access to almost everything within the 
Commission. Therefore, his critical remarks deserve the closest scrutiny 
and merit respect. They constitute the only appraisal of atomic power by 
an ex-AEC official and the fact that they are of a critical nature and imply 
a lack of progress in atomic power should be of great importance to every- 
one interested in the new field.”“ Lapp, himself, happens to be highly 
critical of the lack of progress in atomic power because he is definitely out 
to make a strong case for turning the field over to “private enterprise”.” 
Consequently, he would undoubtedly concur in Dr. Pitzer’s opinion, 
expressed in U.S. News and World Report, 9th May, 1952, that there was 
nobody intentionally” stunting the power program. If Dr. Pitzer had been 
able to look far enough beyond the end of his nose to have seen the obvious 
hand of the utilities trust plus their co-conspirators in big industry, it is 
certain Dr. Lapp would not have been so commendatory. 

All Dr. Pitzer saw was excessive caution, indecision, and fumbling. 
“There are too many cooks”, he said, “tasting the broth before it is served; 
there are too many sources of high level negative decision which, once 
rendered, is then nearly impossible to overcome.” There was interference. 
Engineers and other research personnel were not left alone to do their 
jobs. The push that achieved the Bomb was lacking. Instead of pushing, 
top-policy dragged its feet. “During the war the first reactors and the 
bombs were actually produced in about three years. At that time if there 
was a major disagreement as to the best route to follow, both routes were 
followed. In the more recent period the reverse has been the more usual 
case — when disagreement arose neither route was followed until an 
exhaustive series of preliminary studies was completed. This might well 
delay the project a year or more. . . . After the successful operation of the 
Hanford reactors, the additional task to build a power reactor was certainly 
no more difficult than had been the original wartime assignment. Yet it was 
over six years later when the reactor at Idaho first produced a hundred 
kilowatts last December. 

“The slowness did not arise from a lack of designs for power reactors 
which reputable scientists and engineers were willing to build and test. It 
came rather from an unwillingness of the Commission to proceed with any 
of these designs until all of the advisers agreed that this was the best 
design.” ” 

At this point Dr. Pitzer leaves us facing the blank wall of the Commis- 

*® Lapp, 148. 

® Ibid, 158-159. 

Ibid, p. 145. — Dr. Lapp skates rather close to the thin edge of the truth 
when he states: “My personal belief, and I label it as such, is that the AEC’s 
decision to make its reactor program conform to a military posture was dictated 
more by political convenience than by the desire to meet a military requirement”. 


However, Dr. Lapp does not analyze the basis of that “political convenience”. 
™ Quoted in Atomic Power and Private Enterprise, p. 329. 
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sion’s “unwillingness”. Why was the Commission so craven before the veto 
power of its advisers? Certainly it had a popular mandate to go forward 
without delay. Nor was the AEC bound by any restrictions under the law 
to follow the advice of these Jeremiahs. Nor was cost any valid reason for 
hesitation. Contrary to carefully fostered propaganda, power reactors are 
not expensive as atomic installations go. As announced, the one now under 
construction by Westinghouse will cost between $20 million and $60 mil- 
lion. Thus from 25 to 75 reactors could be built for the price of one 
Savannah River H-bomb plant, not to mention the 23 to 70 reactors for 
one Oak Ridge, the 15 to 45 reactors for one Paducah, Kentucky, and the 
20 to 60 reactors for the cost of the brand-new $1,200,000,000 uranium-235 
installation at Portsmouth, Ohio. Considering the huge sums the Commis- 
sion is accustomed to spending, it would seem that it could have found the 
extra change needed for one or two reactors.” 

Nearly a year and one-half after Dr. Pitzer’s blast, things still looked 
bad for atomic power. On 15th October, 1953, Dr. C. Guy Suits, a research 
vice-president of General Electric, told the press that in his opinion atomic 
power production for commercial purposes was at least two or three 
decades away. This prediction came in a release announcing a plan tendered 
by G.E. for a $40,000,000: dual purpose plant at Hanford, Washington, 
to produce both usable power and plutonium. The power would be con- 
sumed by AEC’s Hanford works, “the largest consumer of electricity in 
the power-hungry Northwest”. 

Apparently Dr. Suits did not have the inside track. His prediction of 
a wait of several decades looked ridiculous just one week later when AEC’s 
Thomas A. Murray officially announced that work was being started on a 
power reactor to be completed in three or four years. This was to be no 
“token” plant, but the real thing at last, a practical job large enough to 
supply, when completed, enough electricity for a city of a population from 
60,000 to 100,000. Considering the abruptness of this change of line, 
there must have been motivating considerations known to the inner circle 
that have not been released to the public, facts more serious than the simple 
admission of the threat of European atomic progress. The official version 
was well summarized by William L. Laurence: “Actually we seem to have 
been catapulted into the industrial phase of the Atomic Age by the 
inexorable course of events. 

“That course of events included important developments in other coun- 
tries, particularly the Soviet Union and Britain, and made it clear that 
time was running out on us — namely, that unless we stopped ‘dragging 
our feet’ in the development of atomic power plants, we were certain to 
be left behind, possibly even by smaller European countries, such as 
Norway and the Netherlands, by pooling their resources.” “ [More recently 


” As evidence that the Commission sometimes lets a few millions slip through 
its fingers without showing too much concern, attention is directed to an article, 
The Big Botch on the Savannah River, by George McMillian in Harpers Maga- 
zine for November, 1953. McMillan estimates that the AEC will shortly have 
poured abut $20 million down a housing project rat hole at Savannah River. This 
amount is completely wasted. Partial value will probably be received for the rest 
of the $80 million of government funds put up for housing by the AEC on that 
project. - 

** New York Herald Tribune, 16th October, 1953. 

* New York Times, 3rd January, 1954. 
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it has appeared that difficulties are developing between the United States 
and Belgium because we have failed to supply that country with reactor 
know-how as stipulated in the secret accord under which the United States 
contracted during World War II to purchase the entire output of the 
Belgian Congo’s uranium ore. The excuse given for stalling the Belgians 
on reactor information has been conveniently provided by the stringent 
provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. Actually we may not have 
as much know-how and practical reactor experience as the Belgians think.] 

Apparently the American industrial general staff made some bad mis- 
calculations about the incidence of power reactor development outside 
the United States. These mistakes, including too much past “feet dragging” 
at home, could put American business at a disadvantage in the negotiations 
surrounding the international atomic cartel that is shaping up. Under the 
present system of world business, an international pool of atomic resources 
can only materialize as an atomic cartel. 


III 

If any doubt remains that the A&C fronts for the industrial-financial 
complex that runs the atomic show, nothing sheds a clearer light than a 
look at the careers, connections, and characters of the three men who, in 
turn, have headed the Commission since its inception. These are David 
Lilienthal, Gordon Dean, and the present incumbent, Lewis Strauss. A 
fourth profile should be added, that of Sumner T. Pike. He is the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. It is Pike who stands out as the liberal, not 
Lilienthal. 

Yet it was Lilienthal’s reputation as a liberal that put him at the head 
of the first AEC. He was the choice of the scientists. He had built up a 
tremendous reputation for able, honest, forward-looking public service in 
his years as head of the TVA. That enormously large and diversified indus- 
trial enterprise, publicly owned, and based upon the hydro-electric system 
of the Tennessee Valley, seemed the ideal prototype for the atomic develop- 
ment ahead. Lilienthal was the liberals’ fair-haired boy. They were jubilant 
when he was confirmed as the first chairman of the Commission in the 
spring of 1947, having survived the rancorous and drawn-out attacks of 
reactionary die-hards in committee and on the Senate floor. Few paid much 
attention to the extravagances of Senator Kenneth McKellar of ‘Tennessee, 
including his onslaughts against the TVA as a “hotbed of communism” 
and against Lilienthal as “the chief communist of my state”. It was well- 
known that McKellar’s vendetta stemmed from Lilienthal’s refusal over 
the years to allow McKellar to make a patronage pork barrel out of the 
TVA. But the opposition of influential Republicans like Bricker and Taft 
was more serious.” Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper who later on, in red- 

® The late Senator Taft was the leader and spokesman of a conservative faction 
in the Republican party generally representative of small and medium business 
which was beginning to feel the constricting coils of industrial oligopoly. Their 
opposition to the TVA, and to Lilienthal who personified the TVA, mainly took 
the form of protest against the encroachments of government into the area of 
private business. But instinctively they were concerned about something deeper 
and more basic. They were frightened by the expanding bigness of the TVA 
Leviathan, by its relentless integration of diverse and far-flung enterprises. Their 


misgivings were justified. The economic consolidation started under the TVA has 
gone forward with giant steps under the atomic program in the last decade. 
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baiting Lilienthal was to take several leaves out of McKellar’s book, was 
apparently under instructions to support. Lilienthal’s first confirmation. 
During the confirmation fight, Hickenlooper went to Secretary of the Navy 
Forrestal expressing “great disturbance over the intransigence and 
inflexibility of Lilienthal in [not] trying to create an atmosphere which 
would make it easier for Hickenlooper and others who were going to vote 
for his confirmation”. 

Undoubtedly what happened was that while Lilienthal got the liberals’ 
support in the open, he also received the support of Big Business on the 
Q.T. because they could see from his behavior in the evolution of the 
T.V.A. that he was moving in their direction. 

For the next two and one-half years, until Lilienthal resigned at the 
close of 1949, he was under nearly constant attack. There were lulls, it is 
true, but during that period he spent so much time defending himself and 
his policy before Congressional Committees that he once described himself 
as a “professional witness”. The idea is advanced by Lapp and others that 
the constant sniping to which Lilienthal and the AEC were subjected made 
them overcautious about the new and untried, specifically the reactor 
program. Of course, the propaganda buildup of Lilienthal as a liberal 
would lead people to expect him to take a bold approach in this new field. 
But the hearings seem to have provided a way out. For, while Lilienthal 
waged the Battle of Capitol Hill, the technical side of the program was left 
in the “competent” hands of contractors such as General Electric, duPont, 
and the rest. 

Lilienthal’s last battle opened on 22nd May, 1949, when Senator 
Hickenlooper, ranking minority member of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, gave out a press release lodging charges of 
“incredible mismanagement” against the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
central issue was “security”. The original charges centered mainly upon 
the whereabouts of a few ounces of uranium unaccounted for at the 
Argonne National Laboratory, and secondly upon a charge by radio com- 
mentator Fulton Lewis, Jr., that an AEC fellowship had been granted to a 
student who was a member of the Communist Party. It was noted in the 
Scientific American, as well as elsewhere, that Hickenlooper would be up 
for re-election to the Senate in 1950, the implication being that he was not 
above grabbing some publicity. The hearings opened on Ist June continued 
to the end of August and required forty-five separate meetings, twenty-four 
in public and twenty-one in private. All kinds of issues were dragged in 
including espionage. Detailed reports on personnel-security by the FBI 
were studied in executive session. In the end, all of Hickenlooper’s charges 
petered out and Lilienthal and the AEC were exonerated.” Perhaps if 
Hickenlooper had not pushed the security issue so excessively, but had 
probed with equal vigor into the reasons why the reactor program was 
bogged down, he might have had better success in making his charges of 
“incredible mismanagement” stick. 

If Hickenlooper got publicity out of the hearings, Lilienthal, in turn, 
exercised his experienced adroitness to turn the hearings into a forum. He 

* The Forrestal Diaries, Edited by Walter Millis, Viking, 1951, p. 255. 


" Investigation into U.S. A.E.C., 13th October, 1949. 81st Cong., Ist Session. 
Sen. Report $1169 pts. 1 & 2, House Report $1435. 
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urged the standard liberal position with vigor and logic, and his stand 
against the Frankenstein security program was commended for its courage. 
While the hearings were going on, he was working on a book, the heart of 
which was formulated in a credo, This I deeply Believe, an affirmation of 
Democracy as exemplified in the American Way of Life, and a reformula- 
tion of his celebrated reply to Senator McKellar in 1947. 

The book came out in October, following on the heels of his triumph 
over his critics in the Senate. Lilienthal seemed to be standing at the peak 
of his career. When Harvey Breit interviewed him for the New York Times 
Book Review for 16th October, 1949, Lilienthal did not speak like a man 
contemplating a change. He said: “At least it has to be known that we are 
doing our job well — the people should know that and forget it”. About 
a month later, however, Lilienthal announced his decision to throw up that 
job. The news of his resignation broke without warning. His reasons were 
that he wished to enter business to make more money than his Commis- 
sioner’s salary of $17,500, and secondly that he wished to free himself for 
greater liberty in public discussion than was feasible for one in public 
service. The first reason, while out of character in the light of his reputa- 
tion as an idealistic and self-sacrificing public servant, was intelligible to 
the business fraternity. The second reason was reassuring to his liberal 
following. 

The press reported that Lilienthal’s “opponents glowed privately”, and 
one White House officjal is said to have stated: “Dave Lilienthal is getting 
‘out ahead of a new barrage, but not under fire”. Lilienthal’s confirmation 
as Commissioner for a second term would have come up the following 
June, and it was generally voiced that he did not care to go through 
another knock-down-and-drag-out fight, as seemed inevitable in the pre- 
vailing political climate. The New York Times in one of its pontifical 
editorials pronounced benediction: “Mr. Lilienthal leaves his post with 
honor. No breath of scandal has touched him”. 

There was something about this suave exit that left a vague taste of 
doubt. An uneasy suspicion would not vanish that Lilienthal’s abrupt 
departure had been compelled by considerations not made public. Presi- 
dent Truman’s smooth official letter had purred: “I can appreciate all the 
‘considerations which influence you in resigning”. One reads this with the 
feeling that perhaps not all of these considerations were known outside of 
the closed circle of high policy. 

It is likely that Lilienthal got advance warning of the storm that was to 
break over atomic espionage in the early months of 1950. However, in the 
Hickenlooper hearings of the previous summer, Lilienthal had gone out on 
a limb by advocating remedies for the more grotesque absurdities of atomic 
‘security. He was committed to the exact reverse of what was set for 1950. 
Even if not handed an ultimatum, or what amounted to one, he would have 
had the prescience to have gauged what was coming. The original trappings 
of the commission were being stripped away, and a new period was open- 
ing. Big Business, consolidating its position, could work more in the open, 
and with less pretense; liberal camouflage could be dispensed with. One 


* Cf. Atomic Policy and the Rosenberg Case — One Year Later, Contemporary 
Issues, Vol. 5, No. 19 (August-September, 1954), pp. 142-155. 
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evidence of this is that Gordon Dean, Strauss’s aide-de-camp in the battle 
for the “crash program”, was now being groomed to replace Lilienthal; a 
fact which is pointed up in the minority report on the Hickenlooper 
investigation and of which Lilienthal was in all likelihood cognizant.” 

On quitting the Commission, Lilienthal entered private law practice in 
Washington, D.C., where he currently maintains an office. He has lost no 
time in establishing himself in the chemical business, helped no doubt by 
contacts previously established in the TVA and the AEC. Chemical and 
Engineering News for 14th December, 1953, outlines his present status: 
“As chairman of the TVA and the first chairman of the AEC, he has 
figured in some of the most far-reaching technological developments of 
our times. Now, as chairman of the board of Attapulgus Minerals and 
Chemicals, associate of Lazard Fréres & Co., investment bankers, and 
industrial consultant to RCA and Carrier Corp., he will probably continue: 
to exert his influence on industrialism, technology, and the future”.” 
Undoubtedly. 

Lilienthal is still trading on his reputation as a “great progressive”. It is: 
one of his principal assets, as well as his detailed knowledge of the critical 
area where finance, politics and the new industrialism commingle in a fluid 
state. Unlike most big-time executives, he is a skilful and persuasive writer. 
His latest book, Big Business, A New Era, Harper & Bros., 1953, is a 
public-relations tract in the grand manner. With authority and deftness he 
urges the thesis that the astonishing enlargement and concentration that 
has taken place in American business in the last two decades and one-half 


is progressive and wholesome. We should rid ourselves, he asseverates, of 
any notion that this development is evil or menacing. “My conviction 
about Big Business, as expressed throughout this book, is that it represents: 
a proud and fruitful achievement of the American people as a whole; that 
in Big Business we have more than an efficient way to produce and distri- 
bute basic commodities, and to strengthen the nation’s security; we have 
a social institution that promotes human freedom and individualism.” “ 


® 8ist Congress Ist session, Sen. Report 1169 Pt. 2, signed by Hickenlooper, 
Millikin, and Knowland of the Senate, and Cole, Elston, and Van Zandt of the 
House. This report specifically exempted Gordon Dean and Dr. H. D. Smyth from 
criticism. Dean, Senator McMahon’s protegé and law partner, had slipped into the 
Commission in May, 1949, to finish out the unexpired term of William Waymack. 


* According to the New York Times, 23rd April, 1952, two investment banking 
firms, Eberstadt & Co. Inc., and Lazard Fréres & Co., bought 50 per cent interest 
in the Attapuigus Clay Co. from the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; the 
other 50 per cent interest is owned by the Atlantic Refining Co. At that time 
Ferdinand Eberstadt and David E. Lilienthal were elected directors of Attapulgus 
and the Filtrol Corp. In addition to a 50 per cent interest in Filtrol, Attapulgus 
had equal ownership with the American Cyanamid Co. in the Porocel Corp. The 
other 50 per cent of Attapulgus Clay passed from the Atlantic Refining Co. to the 
Minerals Separation North American Corp. which in December, 1952, became 
the Attapulgus Minerals & Chemicals Company. Some facts about the companies 
mentioned: American Cyanamid, a one-hundred million dollar chemical manu- 
facturer; the Porocel Corp., a large producer of petroleurn cracking catalysts; 
Filtrol makes absorbents, and decolorizing agents, catalysts, and dessiccants. Carrier 
Corp., air conditioning, refrigeration, and industrial heating in U.S., Britain, 
Canada, Australia, Africa, and South America. 

“* Big Business, A New Era, p. ix. Lilienthal relates that this book is the 
outgrowth of twenty years of service as head of the TVA and AEC. It is a far 
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It is hard to understand how a man of Lilienthal’s acuteness and experi- 
ence can fail to see through a swindle like “internal competition”, or the 
“new competition”, which he puts forward as honest goods. The truth is 
that the internal units of a big combine can “compete” with one another 
short of tearing themselves apart in Stakhanovite effort, yet if the set-up 
is closed at the top, the chances are the consuming public will not benefit 
a whit.” 

What is concealed in Lilienthal’s disarming discussions of advertising, 
research, labor relations, and the like is that the real objectives of Big 
Business are something rather different than unimpeded technological 
advance coupled with the unrestricted distribution of the fruits thereof to 
all of humanity. Contrary to Lilienthal and the more illusioned, less 
knowledgeable remnants of New Deal sentiment to which he feeds his 
Deep Beliefs, economic gigantism serves, in fact, as an obstacle to techno- 
logical advance. Though some basic industries may require large technical 
facilities, economic hugeness is no more a necessity than the bureaucracy 
of administration and complexity of operation which accompany it. But 
the issue is primarily political and social, complexity all too often being 
wrongly posed as a technical inevitability. The full utilization of present 
technology, especially in its “automatic” respects could result on the one 
hand in increased efficiency and simplification of plant, while on the other 
hand the resulting plethora of produced goods would eliminate the econo- 
mics of artificial scarcity to which monopoly is geared. 


* * * 


Probably the ablest member of the AEC to date, Sumner T. Pike was 
certainly the most liberal and independent. By every right he should have 
succeeded to the chairmanship of the Commission after Lilienthal. One of 
the original Commission, he had carried out his duties with signal distinc- 
tion, yet the Senate section of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
turned down his nomination for a second term in 1950, and it was only 
because his friends made a fight for him on the Senate floor that he was 
confirmed a second time. However the opposition spoiled his chances for 
the chairmanship, and Truman named Gordon Dean instead. 

In August of 1950, the Scientific American, a magazine that has taken a 
more enlightened view of the atomic situation than most, carried an 

“««. . Americans are increasingly aware that the productive power of our 
industries is not fully used; that the prices of desired products often outrun the 
purchasing power of would-be buyers; that, though rapid, our technological pro- 
gress is slower than need be; that some portion of these difficulties is due to 
restraints of trade imposed for group advantage. We still have too much collusion, 
too many trade barriers, and too many inappropriate or unsafeguarded exemptions. 
from the régime of competition. The basis of our competition is threatened by 
an unprecedented growth of big business.” Maintaining Competition, Requisites of 
A Governmental Policy, Corwin D. Edwards, McGraw-Hill, 1949, p. 318. Edwards 
writes as a classic trust-buster. Washington’s trust-busting mill still grinds end- 


lessly, most suits being finally dismissed. However, the litigation does provide 
congenial employment for numerous lawyers. 


cry and a strange road from the young progressive protegé of Bob LaFollete to 
the middle-aged industrial executive and corporation director. The career of David 
Lilienthal is a frightening example of the perverting effect of the American 
business environment, in this instance, upon those who purport to control it. 
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editorial analysis of the then current attack on Pike, under the title, The 
Curious Pike Affair. After a tribute to Pike’s ability and his likeable per- 
sonal qualities, the Scientific American went on to say: “He has been noted 
among his fellow commissioners -for his enthusiasm for the great possibili- 
ties of atomic energy, his quick grasp of the problems and his political 
independence”. The “curiously reticent” quality of the opposition to Pike 
was noted, also that there were no specific charges made against him. The 
ineffable Hickenlooper came closest to open accusation by saying that Pike 
had opposed the H-bomb. In that connection the facts were brought out 
that while Pike had loyally supported Truman’s decision to go ahead with 
the development of the H-bomb, he had raised some objections in a pre- 
decision memorandum. One of these being that the proposed thermo- 
nuclear development would not have a constructive use as had nuclear 
fission in its application to power production. Pike had vigorously opposed 
Hickenlooper in his anti-climactic security investigation in the summer of 
1949. Time Magazine reported: “Hickenlooper mumbled that Pike was ‘a 
square peg in a round hole’”’. Mention was made that Pike had drawn ill- 
will in some quarters by his adamant opposition to patronage, particularly 
when he set his face against those who would have stopped imports of 
high-grade uranium ores in order to boondoggle mining projects for the 
low-grade ores owned by Colorado mining interests. Some of his supporters 
admitted he was occasionally blunt in his speech. But the Scientific 
American, in concluding, touches what is unquestionably the sore spot: 
“. . . Those interested in the atomic energy enterprise thought a deeper 
issue might be involved. Like Lilienthal, Pike has been a vigorous advocate 
of the development of the constructive aspects of atomic energy; he has 
been particularly keen on pushing the reactor program to develop applica- 
tions of atomic energy for industrial power”. 

There was an important qualitative difference between Pike and 
Lilienthal that the Scientific American missed. Pike’s liberalism was far 
more solid and genuine, which is exactly why Lilienthal was permitted to 
retire with honor, while Pike was, in effect, kicked out. 

Sumner Pike is reported to have made two fortunes — one on Wall 
Street, the other in the Texas oil fields. But Pike is of the old school — 
an independent operator, a rare anachronism on the American business 
scene. That makes the difference. In 1939, at the age of 48, he retired from 
business, and, after a trip around the world, entered public life in Washing- 
ton under the New Deal, although nominally a Republican. A down-east 
Yankee from Lubec, Maine, he has described himself as “leftish, as 
Republicans go”.” 

At first in Washington he acted as business advisor to Harry Hopkins 
and on the Temporary National Economic Committee, also known as the 
Monopoly Investigating Committee. From 1940 to 1946, as a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, Pike participated in the reforms 
so much resented by Wall Street. As Director of the Fuel Price Division, 
OPA 1942-46, he resolutely and successfully opposed increases in crude oil 
prices, in spite of his boss Harold Ickes, and in spite of the wrathful 
protests of his former associates in the crude oil industry. 


* Current Biography, 1947, 
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The nearest thing to a published “credo”, recalling Lilienthal’s much 
publicized effort, is Pike’s modest statement in the Atlantic Monthly for 
November, 1947, which he called Witch-Hunting Then and Now. He 
recognized the disquieting trend of the times and went on record against 
it. We are in danger of “fouling our nests”, he warned. Then he listed 
some of the “ugly movements” of our history, specifically in recent times, 
“the Klu Klux Klan movement in the South, the Anarchist, Socialist, and 
I.W.W. scares of the 1890’s and early twentieth century, the Mitchell 
Palmer Red scare of the 1920’s, the Wall Street banker hatred of the early 
New Deal [which he had felt personally], and currently, the Communist 
scare into which we seem to be moving”. 

Pike’s analysis is superficial, because he does not go deeper than mass- 
psychology, attributing such ugly manifestations to emotionalism, instead 
of probing the deeper levels of social and economic disorder upon which 
the witch-hunting phenomena is but the surface froth. Nevertheless, the 
stand he takes is on the side of the public interest, and his sympathies are 
in the best traditions of New England liberalism. He is not afraid to be 
with the dissident minority: “At the height of these emotional outbursts, 
it is often positively dangerous to take an opposing side. On the other 
hand, selfish interests would attempt to gain sordid ends under the cover 
of self-named patriotism. Flag-waving tactics were a screen for drives to 
impede or reverse social progress”. In concluding his Atlantic statement, 
Pike’s warning was not one to strike accord with the Washington crowd 
who were riding their political surfboards on the crest of the security 
wave. “In the emotional atmosphere which we now seem to be entering, it 
increasingly behooves us to be on our guard against that strident minority 
which would have us abandon our fundamental birthright of intellectual 
freedom for a sorry fascistic mess of pottage.” “ 

With his concern for the early development of useful atomic power, his 
opposition to strangling security restrictions, his insistence on a liberal 
policy for research and student programs under the direction of the Com- 
mission, not to mention his refusal to play the patronage game, there is no 
doubt at all that the presence of Sumner Pike on the Commission was a 
constant thorn in the flesh to that political faction of which Senator Hicken- 
looper was chief hatchet man. Nothing would have suited him better than 


** Sumner Pike’s loyalties are clearly identified with his ancestor Robert Pike, a 
substantial farmer of Salisbury, Mass., who at the age of 76 had a foremost part in 
“lancing the Salem witchcraft boil”. This sturdy dissident of the seventeenth 
century in the course of a long, active life in which he had been a magistrate, 
major in the militia, and legislator in the Massachusetts General Court, had been 
fined and disfranchised for defending the radical untouchables of ‘his day, the 
Quakers; and also had been excommunicated for his resistance to the dogmatic 
authority of the Puritan theocracy. His sensible and resolute opposition to the 
witchcraft madness, as well as the other particulars of his life are to be found in 
The New Puritan, James Sheperd Pike, Harper & Bros., 1879. Noteworthy on his 
own account, Maine born Jas. S. Pike was an influential liberal of the mid-nine- 
teenth century, who as editorial writer and Washington correspondent for the 
old New York Tribune, worked closely with its founder and editor, Horace 
Greeley, another New England liberal, or, possibly, radical. The Tribune, it 
should not be forgotten, was a principal forum of that day for advanced causes. 
Its columns were open to Fourierists, Brook Farm utopians, abolitionists, 
feminists, transcendentalists, and, among others. to two German _ political 
‘economists by the name of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. 
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Pike’s departure from the Commission, or, short of that, a compromising 
incident hastening the day. The evidence is plain that an attempt was 
made to contrive such an incident. The plan failed in immediate effect. 
Yet two years later the incident was dragged out on the Senate floor during 
the debate on Pike’s reconfirmation, and it may be that it did add materially 
to the confusion out of which President Truman named another than Pike 
to the chairmanship of the Commission. 

Significantly, the incident involved the exchange of atomic information 
with the British during the summer of 1948. The restrictions put upon such 
exchange, both by the law and supplementary secret agreements, was 
extremely stringent, and any data pertaining in any direct way to atomic 
weapons was rigidly banned. In late July, Dr. Cyril Smith was sent to 
England authorized to discuss a list of subjects drawn up by Dr. Fisk, 
Research Director of the AEC. Included was “the basic metallurgy of 
plutonium”. After Dr. Smith had been gone nearly two weeks, Admiral 
Gingrich, AEC Chief of Security, discovered this item, so he claimed, in a 
copy of the instructions furnished Dr. Smith, and questioning it, brought 
it to the attention of Admiral Strauss, one of the commissioners. The only 
other member of the Commission in Washington at the time was Sumner 
Pike, who was acting as chairman in Lilienthal’s absence. Commissioner 
Strauss, much agitated, he claimed later, carried the matter to Pike with 
the urgent recommendation that Dr. Smith be contacted at once with 
positive instructions to exclude all reference to the metallurgy of plutonium 
from his discussions. Pike agreed the item was doubtful. He attempted to 
reach Dr. Smith on Thursday, 12th August. Dr. Smith was touring Scot- 
land and was not available. However, Pike did succeed in reaching him the 
following day, and was told that the discussions, fortunately, had not been 
opened. 

But Admiral Strauss, it seems, had not gone to Pike alone. According to 
his own admission he called in Senators Hickenlooper and Vandenberg on 
Tuesday, 10th August, the same day on which he later claimed to have first 
contacted Pike. The Senators notified Secretary of Defense Forrestal, who, 
in turn, called in Vannevar Bush and Don Carpenter, head of the Military 
Liaison Committee. The upshot of this consultation was that Pike was 
informed “that the Defense Department ‘regarded the conveyance of this 
information as extremely serious and to be halted if humanly possible’ ” ” 

At this point the separate accounts of the incident as offered by Pike 
and by Strauss contradict each other. Senator McMahon, chairman of the 
Joint Committee, expressed embarrassment on the floor of the Senate 
because the different versions of two friends made one or the other a liar. 
Admiral Strauss, in a statement subsequent to the event, said that Admiral 
Gingrich had contacted him on Monday, 9th August. He, in turn, had first 
notified Pike on Tuesday, 10th August, and finding “resistance”, had later 
in the day gone to the Senators. Pike’s recollection was that he had not 
been approached until the morning of Thursday, 12th August, when he 
immediately called Commissioner Bacher at Brookhaven who agreed the 
matter should be stopped. Pike, as the records show, then promptly sent 
two cables, one direct and one through the State Department, and placed 
a transatlantic telephone call to Dr. Smith. 


“ Forrestal Diaries, Ed. by Walter Millis, Viking Press, 1951, p. 471. 
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Pike states that there is no doubt that discussion with Senators Hicken- 
looper and Vandenberg had taken place before he, as acting chairman of 
the Commission, had been informed. “It may very well be that Commis- 
sioner Strauss had spoken with Mr. Fisk before that time [when Strauss 
notified Pike] but I am very clear in my memory that he had not brought 
the matter up with me, and it is even clearer that he had not attempted to 
reach any other member of the Commission before taking the matter up 
with the Senators, in what I thought then, and still think, a very irregular 


This characterization is from an official memorandum, and the language 
is necessarily restrained and according to protocol. Yet the implication is 
plain. It was only too obviously an attempted frame-up. Had Pike been 
reluctant to act, or even had he failed to reach Dr. Smith in time, the 
incident could have been used against him with telling effect, especially 
by an accomplished mud-slinger of Hickenlooper’s calibre. If it was not 
obvious at the time, it seems obvious now, that Hickenlooper, Strauss, and 
Forrestal were out to cut Pike’s throat, and that the three of them, but 
especially Strauss and Forrestal, were as thick as thieves. | 


* * * 


Lewis Strauss, “the philanthropic Wall Street banker” as Current 
Biography has it, is said to have remarked to a friend on the occasion of 
disposing of his Kuhn, Loeb & Co. holdings and senior partnership in 
order to qualify for appointment to the Atomic Energy Commission, “It’s 
like cutting off my right leg”. Perhaps. But out in the audience it looked 
more like a variation of the old illusion in which the magician saws an 
assistant in halves. 

Before this self-inflicted mayhem, Strauss had already been in govern- 
ment for some years. Quite correctly, but in its own Through-The-Looking- 
Glass way, Time connects him with Forrestal. “Like his late friend, James 
Forrestal, Lewis Strauss (rhymes with saws) was one of a little band of 
men in Government who caught the threat of Communism when others 
heard only what they wanted to hear, who was motivated by single-minded 
patriotism, when patriotism was a drug on the one-world market.” Just as 
Strauss was senior partner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., James Forrestal was 
president of another and closely associated Wall Street banking mastodon, 
the firm of Dillon, Read & Co.," when he came to Washington. Forrestal’s 
entry into Washington was in the days when the New Deal was having a 
go at regulating the securities market. Forrestal and other “young blood” 
of Wall Street originally got themselves taken for progressives in some 
quarters by a show of co-operation with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The period leading up to the open involvement in World War II 


* Congressional: Record, Vol. 96, Pt. 7, 10th July, 1950. 


“Included among the seventeen defendant Wall Street banking companies 
involved in 1952 in investment banking anti-trust prosecution were, Dillon, Read 
& Co., James Forrestal’s firm; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Admiral Strauss’s firm; and 
Lehman Bros., the firm joined by Gordon Dean in June, 1953 immediately upon 
resigning as Chairman of the AEC. Another defendant firm was Blyth & Co. 
represented by john Foster Dulles’s law firm, Sullivan and Cromwell. 
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found Forrestal and Strauss together in the Navy Department firing up 
the boilers of industry. Forrestal’s efforts were responsible for the speedy 
letting of Navy contracts in 1940, and had much to do with the expansion 
of steel production in 1941. Strauss was his advisor and special assistant. 
Strauss took a special interest in improvements in naval ordnance. He 
worked out the Navy “E” incentive program for industry. After the war, 
' Strauss organized the disposal of surplus Naval property. 

It might appear on the surface that Admiral Strauss was manceuvred 
into a place on the original Commission by the military faction, at the time 
when they were very much on the defensive. That would be only partly 
right. For superseding the Admiral is the Banker, and Strauss’s firm is at 
the top of the utilities trust.“ It would appear that Strauss’s prime reason 
for getting on the AEC was to be in a position to protect the vested 
interests of the giant power networks. The main strategy, obviously, was to 
divert atomic development into weapons and armaments, otherwise to hold 
it back and confine it. 

Strauss often functioned as a minority of one on the original Commis- 
sion, and definitely as a disrupting influence. Pike was for atomic power 
development. So was Waymack, a former editor and something of a liberal. 
So was Dr. Bacher, an able nuclear physicist. And so, also, was David 
Lilienthal, in spite of a growing tendency to take the big business view- 
point. Perhaps Lilienthal’s support of atomic power was partly based on 
his closeness to the electrical equipment and chemical industries, whose 
interests could tolerate more progress in atomic power than could the con- 
servative utilities trust. 

Admiral Strauss was out-numbered on the Commission, but he was a 
capable infighter, and had powerful support in for example Hickenlooper 
of the Joint Committee, and Admiral Gingrich, Security Director for the 
AEC. Soon after the Commission was set up, disagreement arose when 
Strauss, a minority of one, opposed the distribution of radioactive isotopes 
for medical research in other countries. He was likewise against exchange of 
atomic information abroad, especially with Britain, even when such data 
had no bearing on atomic weapons. Probably he was more responsible than 
anyone else for the rigid interpretation of the law in this respect. 

Likewise, as a minority of one on the Commission, Strauss was for the 
development of the H-bomb in the fall of 1949, that is until Gordon Dean 
came over to his side, Dean having been appointed earlier in the year to 
fill Waymack’s unexpired term. It is only now becoming realized, and only 
in part, how great and widespread was the opposition to undertaking the 
H-bomb development. The scientist group were mainly against it, and the 
negative vote of the General Advisory Committee headed by J. Robert 
Oppenheimer reflected this sentiment. Smyth, Pike, and Lilienthal put up 
a determined fight, but Strauss and Dean were backed by enough support 
in the Senate and the Defense Department to make President Truman see 


*’ Martin places “the Kuhn, Loeb public utilities network” in third place in a 
list of the eight principal American financial units that correspond to the six 
largest financial corporations in Germany that “interlocked with the dominant 
industrial firms” in the “ecopolitical’” concentration that stood behind Hitler and 


maintained the Nazis in power, (All Honorable Men, James Stewart Martin, Little 
Brown & Co., 1950, p. 296.) 
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things their way. One immediate result, as we have seen, of the decision to 
go ahead with the H-bomb was to close down power reactor development. 

Shortly after this signal victory, Strauss resigned in the spring of 1950. 
There was dirty work afoot, and possibly he was quite content that under- 
lings should do it. And there may have been other reasons for a rest on 
the sidelines. In any case Dean had caught on to the game by this time, 
and was able to carry the ball himself. Strauss went back to New York, 
temporarily financial advisor for the Rockefellers. By August of 1950 Dean’s 
nomination as Chairman had gone through, and his influence was begin- 
ning to be felt. The General Manager of the AEC, Carrol Wilson, scholarly 
protegé of Vannevar Bush, quit, informing President Truman he had no 
confidence in the new chairman. Dean, he said, “had neither the ability 
nor the inclination to resist political interference”.” 

Last summer the Strauss-Dean combination switched over. Strauss went 
back in the game to replace Dean as chairman of the AEC, and Dean moved 
over to Wall Street. The reasons are not clear. But it could be that in the 
all-out drive to revise the Atomic Energy Act, Strauss’s considerably 
greater abilities and experience were needed to head up the campaign. It 
is more than likely that it was foreseen that Strauss would be needed in 
the involved negotiations now shaping up in connection with Eisenhower’s 
international atom pool plan. It could be, even, that Strauss was the 
originator of that scheme. There can be no doubt that Lewis Strauss is one 
of the inner circle of the directorate of American industrial-financial 
oligopoly. 


* * * 


Lilienthal, Pike and Strauss came to the Commission as men of stature, 
reputation and achievement. No one could question their qualifications for 
leadership in any industrial enterprise, however big. But Dean was inex- 
perienced as a principal in large affairs. In fact until he was named chair- 
man of the AEC, his jobs had been strictly subordinate ones. Dean’s 
speciality was criminal law. Starting out as a teacher of criminal 
law at Duke University, he soon moved to Washington, where 
he passed through several subordinate posts in the Department 
of Justice and the Attorney General’s office. One of his accomplishments 
there was to assist in drawing legislation to give FBI agents the right to 
carry arms.” While engaged in such high legal duties he caught the eye of 
Brian McMahon, who took Dean under his wing and into his Washington 
law office, several years before World War II. For three years during the 
War, Dean was an obscure officer in the Navy. In 1945, however, he shows 
up as a member of Justice Robert Jackson’s prosecuting staff at the Nurem- 
berg Trials. His particular job was publicity, including overseeing the 
collection and publication of background material on the Trials. After the 
conclusion of the Trials, he returned to Southern California Law School, 
incidentally his alma mater, as professor of criminal law, where he was 


teaching when called to fill out William W. Waymack’s unexpired term on 
the AEC in May, 1949. 


® Time, 21st August, 1950. 


” Hearings on amending the AEA, Sub. Com. Joint Com. 82nd Cong., February 
and March, 1952, page ?2. 
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Dean has personally admitted that his knowledge of the atom and the 
atomic setup was practically nil when he joined the Commission." But 
that was immaterial, for a sharp lawyer has the faculty of boning up 
enough facts in a new situation to get by on. Dean’s qualifications were of 
another sort. Dean was compliant and safe, and made a good mouthpiece 
for the Joint Committee and the higher levels of interest that operated 
through the Joint Committee. Dean proved himself by his support of 
Strauss in his trial period, and was duly eased into the Chairmanship. As 
his function there was not to formulate policy, but to wield the rubber 
stamp, he got on swimmingly. There were no scandals, no investigations, 
nor charges of “incredible mismanagement”. Atomic Big Business got 
bigger at an astounding rate, without fuss or commotion, or very much 
public notice of any sort, considering the scope and import of what was 
going forward. And at the same time atomic power for industrial use 
remained as remote and as misty as ever. Finally at the end of June 1953, 
Dean resigned to make way for Strauss, and went on to take his just 
reward, being immediately hired by the extremely large and influential 
Wall Street banking firm of Lehman Bros.” 

[Considering that Dean’s speciality is criminal law, that he worked in 
connection with the FBI in earlier years, and that he was on the prosecu- 
ting staff at the Nuremberg Trials, it would appear to be something of a 
coincidence that it was during Dean’s tenure of office that the Rosenberg 
atomic espfonage case developed and was carried through to its final tragic 
conclusion. It is more than likely that Dean had a finger in the case from 
the start. There is every probability that Dean advised the prosecution. 
Possibly he directed its larger strategy. In any oase Dean’s complicity in 
this monumental miscarriage of justice is certain, although his role will 
not appear in full detail until the inside story of the case has been dug up 
and the pieces reconstructed. ] 

Two weeks after Gordon Dean resigned as chairman of the AEC he 
“joined” the banking firm of Lehman Brothers as an “executive” to quote 
the words of the New York Times. But the authoritative Directory of 
Directors for 1954 does not list Dean as a partner in that firm, and it 
appears from piecing together the notices of his activities that have appeared 
since in the press from time to time that Dean is employed in some sort of 
public relations capacity. It is indicative of the true relation between the 
AEC and American big business that the retiring chairman of the govern- 
ment’s multi-million dollar atomic establishment should rate nothing higher 


* Report on the Atom, preface. 

* Lehman Bros. controls Lehman Corp, “one of the country’s largest specialized 
or closed-end investment concerns”. According to annual report for 1953 (New 
York Times, 8th January) capital outstanding was 2,076,562 shares at $73.22 per 
share. The concern that year added railroad, rubber, tobacco, utility, and selected 
industrial and chemical issues to its portfolio. In 1952 (New York Times, 14th 
July) net assets of the corp. on 30th June, were $148,614,827. Stock had risen to 
$71.57 a share against $60.09 in 1951. The Triarch Corp. Ltd. (New York Times, 
7th July, 1953) is a sample of Lehman Bros. enterprises. $10,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion. Head office in Toronto. Organized in 1953 to “provide financial and advisory 
services to Canadian industrial and commercial enterprises”. Participating, Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Lehman Bros. of New York, and a London group, which owns a 
majority of the capital stock, headed by S. G. Warburg & Co, Ltd. and Helbert 
Wagg & Co. Ltd. Also Canadian interests. 
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in private industry than a subordinate position of this kind. It is true, how- 
ever, that Dean’s election as a director of the Fruehauf Frailer Co. was 
announced on 28th August, 1953. This could be an indication that Dean 
is being groomed for more exalted standing in the business hierarchy in 
years to come. 

Dean launched his new career in atomic salesmanship with a book which 
was published in the latter part of 1953. Report on the Atom is an easy- 
reading, good-sized book stuffed with an impressive array of carefully- 
screened and well-lubricated details. In his facile but superficial account, 
Dean naturally avoids the realities of atomic politics, deftly skirts contro- 
versy, and builds up the impression that the AEC aided and supported by 
American business is doing a tremendous job. Paying lip-service to peace, 
deploring in a restrained fashion certain crudities of the “security program”, 
calling for education and leadership in the atomic field, and freely admitting 
the future promise of atomic power, Dean invests himself with the pro- 
tective coloration of the liberal. But behind this screen he busily plants 
two ideas basic to the designs of business. (1) The Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, out-worn and inflexible, is cramping progress and requires revision. 
(2) America has a manifest destiny to lead the world into the Atomic Age. 
Thus, in the first instance, business is striving to indoctrinate public 
opinion into believing that the legal ownership of atomic materials and 
patents must be put back into private hands as a precondition to the 
successful development of atomic power for peaceful use. In the second 
instance, Dean expresses the efforts of American business to justify and to 
cover its designs upon world atomic monopoly. With the kudos of a best- 
selling book augmenting his prestige as a former chairman of the AEC, 
Dean has the highest of qualifications to back his pose as an atomic 
statesman. 

Time for 5th October, 1953, places Dean before a convention of textile 
manufacturers in Wentworth-by-the-Sea, N.H., and quotes him as asking: 
“Can we as a nation and can the nations of the free world permit the 
Soviet to reach a position where, if it chooses, it can completely annihilate 
this country?” A month later in Los Angeles Dean told a group of truck- 
ing executives, according to the New York Daily News, that it is “high 
time we face up to the fact that within two years the Russians would have 
the capability virtually to obliterate this country if they made a surprise 
attack with atomic weapons”. Clearly a preventive war line. 

On 13th December, Gordon Dean appearing on the CBS show “Man of 
the Week”, televised from Washington, hailed Eisenhower’s atom pool plan 
as a “thoroughly workable program” and one that promised to break the 
“Jog jam” that has blocked international atomic control for seven years. 
On 18th February, 1954, Dean addressed a meeting of the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America at the Hotel Statler in New York, pro- 
posing a three-year tax moratorium on income from sales of uranium mined 
in the United States as a means of encouraging native uranium production. 
The same month Dean furnished the leading article for the Atlantic 
Monthly in which he restated in summary form the principal proposals of 
his book, specifically calling for the revision of the AEA of 1946. After 
registering a pious and generalized protest against galling secrecy restric- 
tions, Dean advocated sharing portions of our atomic know-how with the 
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world, excluding the USSR, while we could still do this “on our own 
terms” [sic!], in anticipation of the possibility that Russia might not go 
along with the Eisenhower atomic pool plan. Again on 23rd May of this 
year, on the NBC show, “Youth Wants to Know”, televised from Washing- 
ton, Dean urged more interchange of atomic information with this 
country’s allies. He ventured that economical electrical power should be 
developed from atomic sources “in a very few years”. And he lauded Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer for his part in making the A-bomb, although he 
refused to discuss the Oppenheimer security case before the review board 
had reported their findings. 

A month previous in the closed hearings before the AEC’s Personnel 
Security Board, Dean had supported Oppenheimer, testifying solidly to 
Oppenheimer’s loyalty, integrity and character.” This action might seem 
to contradict Dean’s previous role. Actually it is not a deviation on Dean’s 
part, and when the complexities of his involvement in the Oppenheimer 
case are unravelled, his connections with the military-business interest are 
exposed in stronger light than ever. 

Over and above any motives for attacking Oppenheimer as an individual, 
looms the readily predictable effect such an attack was bound to have on 
American scientists, at least half of whom, according to a recent statement 
by Secretary of Defense Wilson, now depend, directly or indirectly, upon 
government funds for their livelihood. It was bound to intimidate. And in 
the face of growing restiveness within the scientific community against a 
mad weapons program, the continued sabotage of the application of atomic 
power to peaceful use, and the impending atomic steal by the monopolists, 
it is understandable how business would have felt it needful to teach the 
atomic scientists a lesson. Dr. Oppenheimer was the ideal subject for such 
an object lesson. First, his enormous prestige as a scientist and a contri- 
butor to the atomic weapons program. Second, his increasing attention to 
public affairs, and his enlarging reputation as a spokesman for the scientific 
point-of-view. Third, his vulnerability, because of well-known past relations 
with the Stalinists. 

Apologists for Admiral Strauss insist that his action in July, 1953, a 
few days after he became chairman of the AEC, when he moved to have 
certain restricted documents taken from Oppenheimer’s custody, was 
routine, and did not constitute the opening of security proceedings against 
Oppenheimer. Be that as it may, there can be no doubt at all to anyone 
who looks closely at the development of these proceedings, that it was 
Strauss who inspired and guided them. 

In a strictly technical sense the man who lit the fuse under Oppenheimer 
was William L. Borden, presently assistant to the manager of the Westing- 
house atomic power division, and formerly executive director of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, from January, 1949, until 
June, 1953. In a letter to J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI, dated 7th November, 
1953, Borden summarized the evidence upon which he based his stated 


Pages 300-323. In the Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer, Transcript of 
Hearing before Personnel Security Board, Washington, D.C., 12th April, 1954, 
through 6th May, 1954. Originally intended to be secret. Released to the public 
16th June, 1954, after a partial copy had been lost by an AEC commissioner, and 
it was feared that it might have fallen into the hands of newspaper reporters. 
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conclusion that Oppenheimer was in all probability a Soviet espionage 
agent. It was directly as a result of this letter that President Eisenhower, 
after conferring with his advisor in atomic matters, Admiral Strauss, raised 
a “blank wall” between Oppenheimer and the atomic weapons program. 

A very odd thing about Borden’s letter is that he did not write it until 
five months after he had left the Joint Committee to go back to work in 
private industry, although he himself admits he was thoroughly conversant 
with the details of Oppenheimer’s record long before he quit government 
employ. William Borden is a young man whose career to date closely 
parallels, or rather parodies, Gordon Dean’s. When Borden graduated 
from the Yale Law School in 1947 he went into the Office of Alien 
Property of the Justice Department as an attorney, recalling Dean’s 
apprenticeship in various subordinate posts in the Justice Department and 
the Attorney General’s office. After about six months, Borden became 
Legislative Assistant in mid-1948 for Senator Brian McMahon, otherwise 
known on Capitol Hill as Mr. Atom. We have seen how it was Senator 
McMahon who discovered Gordon Dean, taking him into McMahon’s 
Washington law firm, and it was the Senator’s influence that is the most 
plausible explanation for the meteoric rise of an obscure lawyer, by his 
own confession wholly ignorant of science and atomics, to membership on 
the AEC, and shortly afterwards to the chairmanship. Likewise, after 
Borden had served some months as McMahon’s assistant he was elevated 
to the important post of executive director of the Joint Committee. 

The Joint Committee, in practice, has come to dominate the AEC. This 
was not intended in the law. Many of the difficulties experienced by the 
first AEC chairman David Lilienthal stemmed directly from his efforts to 
resist the encroachments of Joint Committee politicians like Senator 
Hickenlooper. But during Dean’s tenure the AEC knuckled down. Borden 
and Dean apparently worked together closely and amicably. Certain it was 
that they had much in common to start with. One likely instance of joint 
endeavor is the previously mentioned Joint Committee print, Soviet Atomic 
Espionage, part of the larger effort in connection with the Rosenberg 
Case. The internal evidence is strong for close collaboration between Dean 
and Borden in the preparation of this propaganda compilation, designed to 
justify the Government’s highly dubious efforts in securing the conviction 
of the Rosenbergs. 

Borden and Dean both stepped from government service into executive 
jobs in private industry for which their experience in the government’s 
atomic establishment had prepared them. They moved up together. While 
a direct nexus between the banking firm of Lehman Bros. and Westing- 
house Electric is not apparent on the surface, no doubt ties exist in the 
hidden ramifications of the “interlocking directorate”.“ [The Board of 


“A pertinent instance of the “interlocking directorate” not to be overlooked is 
the tie between Lehman Bros. and Thomas A. Morgan, member of the three-man 
Personnel Security Board appointed by Chairman Strauss to hear Oppenheimer’s 
case. Morgan is a director of Lehman Corporation, the 150 million dollar closed- 
end investment company controlled and managed by Lehman Bros. This is 
according to Poor’s Register which also lists him as a director of the Sperry 
Corporation. In a recent column Drew Pearson stated that “Mr. Morgan now 
retired was head of Sperry Gyroscope when it faced a criminal anti-trust charge 
for exchanging patents with German, Italian, and Japanese firms . . . the case was 
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Westinghouse Electric is well packed with bankers: Winthrop Aldrich 
of the Chase National Bank, New York; Frank R. Denton, Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh; Edward Hopkinson Jr., 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; John M. Schiff, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., NY.] 

If it should appear that Dean’s defense of Oppenheimer refutes sus- 
picions that Dean’s activity in the field of atomic publicity is sparked by 
motives other than pure patriotism and zeal for the common good, that is 
unquestionably the precise impression that his support of Oppenheimer was 
intended to implant. For Dean’s usefulness in his present public relations 
job derives principally from the liberal image of himself that he has so 
painstakingly constructed in the public mind. Adverse testimony from Dean 
was not required to sustain the attack upon Oppenheimer’s character, and 
so it was possible to permit Dean to testify as he did, and so to cover 
himself, as it were, not once but twice. Not only has his reputation as an 
independent been greatly enhanced, but it would have been awkward for 
Dean to have admitted at this late date that he had doubts in regard to 
Oppenheimer’s loyalty for the “evidence” cited against Dr. Oppenheimer 
was not new. Dean had gone over the entire story when he was Commis- 
sioner. And as Dean himself stated when questioned about Oppenheimer 
as a possible security risk: “. . . if I had considered him a security risk, 
I would have initiated such a hearing long, long ago”. To have admitted 
anything different would have laid Dean, himself, open to suspicion. 


IV 
Conclusion 


There is suddenly a reversal on the prospects of the peaceful atom — 
a jolting reversal by American business publicity that recalls nothing else 
than those breathtaking political tergiversations of the Stalinists when the 
line changed from Moscow. After nearly a decade of “feet dragging”, of 
faint-hearted estimates and craven prophesy, of procrastination do-nothing- 
ism and traitorous sabotage, a big-business vanguard is now hot for 
atomic power. 

A “crash” program for peacetime nuclear power development is advo- 
cated. “If we could only recreate’ the Manhattan Engineer District 
philosophy and its unique devotion for the military atom in a campaign for 
the peaceful atom, we could move into this great new era in five years 
instead of ten.” These are the words of Robert LeBarron speaking at the 
dedication of a new atomic research laboratory at LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
20th May, 1954. Mr. LeBarron has been the chairman of the important 
Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Commission since 1949. 
He also occupies another key post, Assistant for Atomic Energy to the 
Secretary of Defense. In its 25th June issue U.S. News and World Report 
featured an exclusive interview with Robert LeBarron, boldly captioned 
on the cover: Atom Power For Homes in Five Years. 

In this interview Mr. LeBarron enlarged upon his LaCrosse speech. 
Some of his statements are astounding, considering the short span since 
the experts were placing commercial atom power decades away, estimating 


settled after Pearl Harbor with a consent decree”, Another director of the Sperry 
Corporation is I. J. Harvey, Jr., President of the Flintkote Co. who is also a 
director of Lehman Corp. 
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it to be prohibitively expensive, and asserting that while it might supple- 
ment conventional sources of power it would never supplant them. LeBarron 
says the U.S. stands on the threshold of complete conversion to atomic 
power. He cites a prediction of some of his associates “that before 1970 we 
will have built the last steam generating plant in the United States”. Atom 
power, says LeBarron “would be the cheapest power that you’d find any- 
place”. Also the atom “has many more uses than electricity”. It will 
revolutionize industry. It will change the face of the country. And now 
as the basic research has been done and as atomic conversion is largely 
an engineering job, it can and it will be speeded up. 

If such sanguine pronouncements put spokesmen like LeBarron in the 
forefront of the atomic conversion vanguard, influential propaganda groups 
like the National Association of Manufacturers and the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., are not far behind. All these business voices agree that the 
push for conversion must come largely from private enterprise, but that 
first, incentive must be restored by amending the present law. “The patent 
problem is central to industrial participation [in atomic development] and 
will have to be resolved before large private investment is forthcoming.” 
Thus W. Sterling Cole, co-author of the Bill to amend the AEA of 1946, 
is quoted in the current brochure, Free The Atom, issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

From all sides swells the chorus that the McMahon Act with its 
restrictions on private patents and private ownership of fissionable 
materials is stifling the initiative of private capital and holding back the 
progress of atomic power. It might appear that placing the spotlight on 
the atomic power potential is part of a calculated strategy to swing public 
sentiment behind changing the law, that is, behind the enactment of what 
Leland Olds calls “The Private-Monopoly Bill” or the “Great Atomic 
Giveaway”. (The Nation, 10th July, 1954.) It would seem to be a shrewd 
tactic to whet the public appetite for atomic abundance, and at the same 
time to persuade the people that this foretaste of utopia was being with- 
held by an outmoded law. It would square with the notion that American 
business has finally decided to risk a grab at atomic power profits, having 
at long last abandoned its former cautious policy of keeping atom power 
bottled up to prevent undue dislocation of the economic status quo. Such 
a theory would not be incompatible with the argument of the Leland Olds 
articles in the Nation for 10th and 17th July, 1954, which direct special 
attention to the machinations of the American Power Trust in its present 
campaign to take over the atomic power field. Some such limited con- 
clusion as this might even appear to proceed from this present discussion. 
That would be mistaken. This conception of a domestic power grab, 
while it holds a modicum of truth, is far from adequate. It is a near- 
sighted, insular view that leaves out of focus entirely the determining facts 
of the fast-ripening international atomic power situation. 

The abrupt acceleration of the American atomic power schedule, it can 
be assumed, was not initiated cheerfully or voluntarily by American busi- 
ness. It is clearly, in part, a hasty, latter-day effort to mend economic 
fences and otherwise compensate for the effects of a gross and possibly 
disastrous miscalculation. This was the megalomaniac miscalculation that 
banked upon an indefinitely enduring American monopoly of nuclear 
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knowledge and atomic know-how. In spite of warnings from the scientific 
community that no such tight corner on atomic theory and technology was 
actual or possible, American business leaders persisted in their illusion of 
security through secrecy. Under pretext of protecting the Bomb, hiero- 
phants of the secrecy cult, like Commissioner Strauss, opposed sharing in 
non-military atomics, well exemplified by their fanatic opposition to the 
export of radioactive isotopes to “friendly nations” for medical experimen- 
tation. And when their security sieve refused to hold water they adopted 
the face-saving explanation of betrayal through espionage.” 

If we could believe our thoroughly corrupted press, the featured reports. 
therein of the giant strides made by the Russians in the atomic field would 
sufficiently explain the suddenly accelerated American effort to apply 
atomic energy to industrial and other peaceful use. There are reasons, 
however, for scepticism of these reports of Russian atomic achievement. 
Without raising the question of Russia’s industrial backwardness and 
technological incompetence, it is possible to advance simpler and more 
direct bases of doubt. 

The gains attributed to the Russians are in the atomic weapons area. 
As far as industrial atomic power is concerned, there is no claim that the 
Russians have even caught up to the retarded level of American achieve- 
ment. In fact “the first industrial electric station utilizing atomic energy” 
in Russia was announced by the Soviets, 30th June. Developing only 5,000 
kilowatts, it is apparently only a pilot model comparable to experimental 
installations in United States and Britain that have been in operation for 
some time. Official planning schedules for the electric power industry 
recently released in Russia do not consider the atomic source in their 
estimates. Furthermore, if Russia has acquired any atomic power know- 
how or is capable of producing enriched uranium, she has not shared these 
with the several power-hungry nations in Western Europe who need atomic 
power desperately and who are working under great handicaps to build 
their own atomic power establishments. American business propaganda 
has often made the point that Russia would do precisely this as soon as. 
she was able in order to undercut American influence. 

There are further considerations. The political function in America of 
the publicity given’ to alleged Russian atomic gains must not be overlooked. 
The scare effect of such reports acts directly to keep the “defense effort” 
going, without which American capitalism would sink into depression 
overnight. Like habit-forming drugs, larger and larger doses of bomb- 
threats and spy-scares are required. The obverse of the coin is the utter 
lack in the United States of any adequate defense against atomic attack. 
If a real danger of this sort does exist, the American people have been 
wilfully and cynically deceived. The mass evacuation of cities which is the 
best that American civil defense has been able to come up with is 
inadequate, unworkable, and an invitation to panic and disorganized chaos. 
As irresponsible as the present leadership is (to wit the criminal reckless- 

*In condemning Dr. Oppenheimer to outer darkness, the American atomic 
security extravaganza enters into its ultimate contradiction. Emergent is the final 
psychotic delusion in which security is sought in self-destruction, Unless the 
purge of the scientists is halted and a more rational intellectual climate prevails, 


the decline of nuclear science in America is swift and certain, not to mention the 
concomitant damage to technology. 
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ness of the Pacific H-bomb tests) it does not seem credible that those in 
command would have neglected domestic defense so completely,” if they 
really believed there was presently a genuine danger of atomic attack. Thus 
it would seem that in restricted official circles Russian accomplishment in 
atomic weapons is not taken as seriously as it is generally in public. 

However, what inference other than that the Russians do not have much 
yet in the way of atomic weapons is to be drawn from the 13th July state- 
ment of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, quoted as 
follows in the New York Times: “America’s preponderance in atomic 
weapons can offset the numerical superiority of the Communist forces and 
serve emphatic notice on the Soviet dictators that any attempt to occupy 
free Europe, or to push further anywhere in the free world, would be 
foredoomed to failure”? If there is anything to such “preponderance”, 
what happens to President Eisenhower’s dire warning “that the Soviets 
have the capability of atomic attack upon us, and such capability will 
increase with the passage of time”? First they blow hot, then cold. ‘There 
is a glaring lack of. “candor” in high places. So long as this lack of candor 
continues, so long as there is secrecy and censorship, an unrelenting 
scepticism is an elementary political precaution. 

It is probably not the fear of Russian competition, primarily, that sparks 
the American turn toward atomic power. More likely it is a belated realiza- 
tion in business circles that atomic power is coming and coming fast in 
numerous countries outside both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., and that in 
spite of America’s head start and great industrial resources, including her 
hoard of enriched uranium, she is in danger of being left behind in the 
atomic power race. Much against its retrogressive conservatism the Ameri- 
can business oligopoly is being pushed into the atomic age by energy- 
hungry smaller nations, to date notably those in Western Europe, who 
see in the atom the only way out of the impasse of their power shortage. 

The vigorous condition of European nuclear science, its aggressive pre- 
occupation with the power problem, and remarkable achievements to date 
in nuclear energy development, even by relatively small and poor countries 
is reported by Alvin M. Weinberg in the June number of the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists. Dr. Weinberg, prominent American nuclear physicist, 
recently attended the Oslo Heavy Water Reactor Conference in Norway,” 
subsequently visiting on this trip atomic energy installations in Norway 
(Joint Norwegian-Dutch Nuclear Energy Research Establishment), Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, France, and England. Delegates from nineteen 
different European, Asian, and American countries were present at Oslo, 


* For a detailed discussion of the American atomic defense muddle see the June 
issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, specifically the editorial Must 
Millions March discussing the mass evacuation of cities; a second editorial on 
plans for the Dispersal of American industry; and an exhaustive treatment of the 
entire domestic defense subject by Dr. Hornell Hart, Professor of sociology at 
Duke University. These sum up to one conclusion: stupendous criminal negli- 
gence, if any close danger exists. 

“The technical direction of the European enterprises is rather uniquely deter- 
mined by the non-existence of facilities for enriching uranium and by preoccupa- 
tion with power rather than with weapons. The problem is simply to extract 
useful power as cheaply as possible from natural uranium; this makes heavy water 
a practically unique choice for moderator.” Alvin M. Weinberg, Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, June, 1954. 
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but none from the U.S.S.R. or its satellites. Dr. Weinberg mentions one 
thing in particular noted independently by several of the nine American 
delegates, namely the “contagious enthusiasm” and the drive stemming in 
part from the urgency of atomic power in countries where fossil fuel 
reserves are running low. Dr. Weinberg, after reviewing in some’ detail and 
with uniformly favorable comment the atomic installations visited, summed 
up: “Wherever I went in the European nuclear energy laboratories I could 
not help being struck with the thoroughness, the scholarship, and the 
understanding with which the technical problems are being attacked. This 
scholarliness has already borne fruit in certain basis areas, such as the 
Swedish work on the kinetics of neutron moderation, or some of the English 
work on neutron spectrometry, where I had to admit the Europeans excel 
a 

Although such information as Dr. Weinberg reports gets little notice in 
the American press or other mass media, it is certainly well-known to those 
American business leaders whose holdings and interests tie into the atomic 
field. Much of the urgency to enact the Cole-Hickenlooper bill amending 
the Atomic Energy Act can be traced to’a pressing concern to secure more 
leeway for intervention in the fast-ripening international atomic power 
situation. The suave doubletalk of the proponents of the revised atom bill 
about removing out-worn restrictions on help to friendly nations of the 
“free world” needs translating. For “help” read control. Proffered gifts 
will bear examination. Eisenhower’s sensational atom pool plan is a far 
ery from pure altruism. 

Responsible journalists” credit Admiral Strauss as “originally sparking” 
the President’s fission pool proposal, and there have been reports that 
Eisenhower’s U.N. speech in which the plan was broached was written by 
‘an editor of Fortune magazine. James Reston in his 11th July column 
notes that after months of secret discussion with the Russians” in which 
nothing has come of this project that was supposed to have captured that 
elusive “initiative”, there is now talk of “reviving it without the Russians”. 
We have seen that as far back as February Gordon Dean put forward this 
idea of going on with the pool without the Russians in his Atlantic article, 
and likewise LeBarron when interviewed by U.S. and World Report. In 
his press interview of 14th July President Eisenhower said he did not 
intend that his atom pool plans should die, nor did he think Churchill 
would let it die either, in spite of what some others did. Possibly the pool 
plan will get a new lease on life soon, if the Cole-Hickenlooper bill passes 
at this session of Congress. Yet in connection with the pool plan a curious 


* James Reston, New York Times, 11th July, 1954. Nat S. Finney, veteran 
Washington correspondent for the Buffalo Evening News and Pulitzer ~rize-winner 
for national affairs reporting in 1948, in The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
April, 1954. 

“The sense of frustration that resulted from the collapse of United Nations 
discussions of control of the atom had, by as early as 1951, given way to recog- 
nition that, far from being unproductive, these endlessly deadlocked deliberations 
were exceedingly valuable to the United States. While they continued, almost 
without regard to how fruitless they may have been of agreement upon main 
issues, they had a profoundly important educational function, and a decidedly 
advantageous propaganda function.” Nat S. Finney, Atomic Dilemma, The 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, April, 1954. 
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discrepancy has come to light. A member of the Joint Committee, Senator 
Pastore, Democrat of Rhode Island, supported by the “liberals” of the 
Committee, Representatives Chet Holifield of California and Melvin Price 
of Illinois, has introduced an amendment to the Cole-Hickenlooper bill 
which would give the President power to deal with “groups of nations” 
in fission pool sharing. According to Senator Pastore, the bill as it now 
stands does not authorize the President to enter into agreements in the 
atomic field with an international agency. The New York Times quoted 
Pastore as saying: “This means that the President must negotiate a treaty 

. or an Executive agreement . . . before he can co-operate under the 
bill with any group of nations.” 

Altogether this is a most singular inadvertance, nor hardly could it be 
an oversight, considering the thoroughness with which the bill was worked 
over in committee and the astute and experienced legislators who partici- 
pated. One of the chief selling points urged by advocates of the bill is that 
it gives the President special powers needed to get the pool plan working 
and otherwise removes hampering legal restrictions. Senator Pastore con- 
tends this is not so, and that the bill as originally drawn and reported out 
of committee, by forcing the President to deal with one nation at a time, 
and separately, “destroys the pool idea”. 

The “pool idea”, claimed to be violated by the omissions in the pending 
bill, while it may be the idea held by Senator Pastore, and while it cer- 
tainly corresponds to the generous conceptions that quickened the hopes of 
millions of anxious observers of the “atomic dilemma” both in the U.S. 
and abroad, is not necessarily the motivating idea of molders of atomic 
policy like Strauss, Cole and Hickenlooper. It is obviously not the idea of 
these captains of atomic monopoly and containment. Under all the glossy 
doubletalk their motivating idea in this particular is to get a halter on 
radical reactor development in Europe. 

Nat S. Finney’s already mentioned long discussion of the origin and 
bearing of the atom pool plan is shot through with liberal confusion, and 
does a- weak job in establishing high and altruistic motives for the Presi- 
dent and his pool plan advisors, if that was Finney’s intention. In a 
roundabout way the general effect of the article is quite damaging to a 
“sincerity” thesis. “It should be admitted at once,” Finney writes, “that a 
desire to improve America’s propaganda position was behind President 
Eisenhower’s proposals. Some of his advisers might regard the propaganda 
motive as paramount; and all of them were unquestionably moved by this 
motive. But it would be a serious mistake to conclude that the proposals 
lacked sincerity simply because their authors hoped making them might 
lead to a less suspicious view of American intentions.” 

Finney is not successful in dissolving the film of suspicion from Ameri- 
can intentions. Accurately he points out that the enthusiastic reception 
abroad of the President’s pool plan was due in large extent to the reassur- 
ance that it gave to those who wanted desperately to believe in America’s 
good intentions, but who were troubled by growing doubts. According to 
Finney: “A new fear had, these reactions [to Eisenhower’s plan] clearly 
indicated, been brewing amongst the nations not ‘principally involved’ 
that nucleonics might become the oligopoly of a few national states; an 
oligopoly brass bound by the dreadful realities of national defense; vested 
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in desperation and, therefore, more brutally defended than anything that 
lesser breeds without the law had seen in recent centuries.” To confirm 
his contention of this growing fear abroad of nucleonic oligopoly and, 
further, of the concern of the Administration to allay this fear, Finney 
cites the 29th January address of W. Sterling Cole at Denver in which 
Cole spoke directly to this point. Cole asserted that fears that “our country 
may achieve an unfair advantage when the widespread use of atomic power 
is a reality . . . [are] completely without foundation”. On this effort of 
Representative Cole’s to reassure “friendly nations” Finney makes this 
pregnant comment: “Fom whence he draws such assurance is an enigma’. 
As Finney opines: “It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the sincerity of 
national motives”. The test is in action, he correctly asserts. While such a 
test has not yet transpired in the international atomic sector, a good indi- 
cation of what is planned may be had from action already initiated on the 
domestic scene in connection with the Cole-Hickenlooper bill, and steps 
already taken in the interest of the internal private power monopoly. 

It has now transpired that the agents of the utilities monopoly badly 
overreached themselves when they slipped into the Cole-Hickenlooper bill 
a provision enabling the Atomic Energy Commission to enter into long- 
term contracts for electric power in the Ohio valley. Apparently on the 
over-confident supposition that this provision would pass unchallenged, 
the Administration jumped the gun with a Presidential order to the A.E.C. 
directing the Commission to contract with a Southern private power 
group (Dixon-Yates) to construct and operate a $107,250,000 steam plant 
at West Memphis, Ark., to supply electrical energy to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The 600,000 kilowatts from this privately-owned generating 
source would be fed into the Federally owned ‘TVA power grid to replace 
an equivalent amount supplied by the TVA to the atomic plant at Paducah, 
Kentucky. According to figures given by Leland Olds in the Nation for 
10th July, this arrangement, over the period of the twenty-five year con- 
tract would cost the government an extra $140,000,000 above estimated 
TVA costs, and “in the end, private companies and not the federal 
government would own the plant”. This is more than a bold grab for 
profits. It is the first big move to whittle down the federally-owned TVA 
electric power generating complex, which the President under the coaching 
of his advisors, some time ago, branded as “creeping socialism”. 

But to jeopardize the vast prospects of atomic control over relatively 
minor objectives like these would seem to be either an act of crass stupidity 
or one of incredible recklesness. This side issue of the TVA could prove 
to be the Achilles heel of the bill. The debate that has flared up in Con- 
gress over this issue could conceivably stop the bill for this session. As 
yet a thorough factual exposé of the patent provisions has been kept out of 
the press. However the details of the patent swindle™ were aired during 
the committee hearings on the bill, and are almost certain to be brought 
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. . the Cole-Hickenlooper bill which by permitting the licensing of 
private development of atomic power without safeguards, opening the way to 
almost unlimited private patents in the field of commercial atomic progress, and 
allowing private interests to take over federal rights in the uranium+rich public 
lands of the Western states, would clear the path for an unparalleled control of 
the country’s economy.” (Leland Olds, The Nation, 10th July, 1954.) At the joint 
request of Representatives Chet Holifield and Melvin Price of the Joint Commit- 
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to public attention if congressional debate on the bill is prolonged. Already 
Senators Morse, Murray, and Lehman have joined in the unexpected attack 
upon the omnibus bill. Senator Lehman charges that it is “a giveaway of 
such proportions as to dwarf the imagination”. Senator Morse says the 
bill affronts the intelligence of the American people by giving atomic 
power over to “private monopoly”. The measure which was kept safely 
bottled up in committee until the end of the session, with the expectation 
that it could be slipped through smoothly and quietly in the confusion of 
the last minute rush, has struck a snag. The Administration’s legislative 
production line is at a standstill, at least momentarily. The strategists 
of the great atomic steal have bungled badly — how badly for their own 
nefarious fortunes, and how well for the good of the country and the world, 
yet remains to be seen. 

Even though the monopoly crowd did succeed in clamping its strangle- 
hold on domestic atomic power development, it is doubtful at this late 
hour how far they would be able to extend their tentacles on the inter- 
national plane. The: growing world-antagonism against American business; 
the tremendous world-wide popular enthusiasm for the promise of atomic 
abundance; the encouraging achievements already realized abroad, inde- 
pendent of American aid or encouragement; the retrogression of American 
science and its falling prestige due to the absurd excesses of the American 
“security” program — all these combine to diminish the threat of an 
international atomic cartel to be established under the auspices of Ameri- 
can monopoly interests. One indication of this is the statement of Jules 
Moch representing France in the United Nations atomic control negotia- 
tions in London during May and June of this year. It was the blunt con- 
tention of M. Moch that the majority plan, that is to say the Baruch plan 
is now “unworkable and dead”. The Baruch plan which called for the 
ownership and operation of all atomic plants and facilities by an inter- 
national agency, in the setting and circumstances in which it was proposed 
in 1946, could once have served as the framework of an international 
atomic cartel, as was no doubt intended. The Eisenhower atomic pool plan 
while it is not based on the provision for a direct U.N. monopoly like the 
Baruch plan, likewise seems designed to provide the framework, or at least 
a basis, for a cartel. But the pool plan, too, may be obsolescent and on its 
last legs, despite the President’s recently expressed wish that it should not 
be allowed to die. The objective of an international atomic cartel has not 
been abandoned, but the required conditions for realizing it are rapidly 
becoming less favorable. 

That is, so long as world war does not flare up. The gravest danger now 
facing the peaceful atom is the menace of “preventive” war. In the holo- 
caust of atomic war such latitude as now exists in Europe or elsewhere for 
relatively unrestricted nuclear progress would shortly vanish, even if reactor 
installations already established were not immediately obliterated. So much 


tee and the director of the Public Affairs Institute, Mr. Olds testified at length 
at the committee hearings on the Cole-Hickenlooper bill. There he stated he 
spoke ‘“‘as an individual who had been actively concerned for the past twenty-five 
years with the Nation’s evolving power policy, at both State and national levels”. 
His experience includes. executive secretary, N.Y. State Power Authority 1931 to 
1939. Chairman, Federal Power Commission 1940 to 1944, Acting Chairman and 
Chairman September, 1945, and through January, 1947, 
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more would also vanish in a full-scale war that the potential of the atom 
for world abundance would most likely be forgotten for a long time. This. 
is not to suggest that a preventive war might be purposely exploded to 
effect the containment of the atom, or to reestablish American “initiative” 
in the atomic field, or to restore the atomic monopoly that slipped so 
quickly through American fingers at the close of World War II. Yet the 
final thunderbolt of preventive war could fall on a slighter or more random 
pretext. Only the feeble veto of the British, it appears turned the balance 
against the plan of Admiral Radford and Vice-President Nixon to atom- 
bomb the Vietminh besiegers of Dien Bien Phu on the 28th of April. So 
close we came to catastrophe. Yet the Radfords and the Nixons are not 
alone culpable. There are also the atomic “statesmen”, who as we have 
seen, have been busy spreading the notion of preventive war to the Ameri- 
can business fraternity. Not that the climate of opinion therein was not 
favorably predisposed to such folly. The recklessness and social irrespon- 
sibility of American business in affairs of the atom, whether related to war 
or to peace, is colossal. 


HOW TO STOP THE BOMB: Two Views 


\ E print below a letter from a Canadian reader of the folio, Stop the 


Bomb — An Appeal to the Reason of the American People, issued by 
friends of Contemporary Issues in the United States. The folio invited all 
readers interested in calling a halt to the systematic poisoning of the earth 
by thermonuclear explosions to join forces with Contemporary Issues in an 
attempt to organize the protest. Among the responses was the one we print 
below, offering a seriously thought-out course for organizing the movement 
against atomic destruction. We print it, with a reply from Paul Ecker, an 
associate editor of Contemporary Issues, who offers an alternative course. 
We believe the issues raised are highly instructive on the mechanics of 
H-bomb diplomacy, and the alternatives for combating it merit serious. 
attention. 
Proposal . . . 

Dear Mr. Ecker, 30th May, 1954. 

I am intrigued with the possibility of establishing an organized protest 
movement against the H-bomb. I believe as fervently as anyone that some- 
thing must be done — and soon — to make impossible its use against 
humanity. Such a protest movement, though, must have a very sharp point 
of focus if it is to be effective — and it must be focussed on our opponents’ 
weakest spot. After spending not a little thought and study on the problem 
of atomic agreement I believe that I have discovered this weak spot. 

The biggest shoal, upon which would founder almost any protest move- 
ment launched against the H-bomb, is the hard fact that the Russians also 
possess this absolute weapon. No matter what we may say against its testing 
and use we will still be faced with the unanswerable argument that as long 
as the Russians have the capability of testing and using thermonuclear 
weapons the West must keep ahead of them in this field. Our people simply 
won’t submit to having our hands tied if the Russians won’t do the same. 
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The solution, of course, lies in a mutually satisfactory system of inspection 
which would enforce nuclear disarmament. 

The North American press has generally led us to believe that the present 
atomic armaments race has been the logical outcome of the (sic) Russian 
refusal to accept an effective system of inspection. Thus we have been led 
to believe by our leaders that we have unwillingly embarked upon a nuclear 
armaments race with Russia. But this popular impression does not bear 
close examination when the negotiations on atomic control are scrutinized 
with care. I am going to prove to you that the people of the western 
democracies have been deliberately presented with a false pair of alterna- 
tives when they were led into thinking that they had to choose between 
atomic rearmament on the one hand or disarmament in the face of a 
Russian refusal to permit an effective system of inspection. The choice was 
never real because the Russians do not object to inspection per se; but 
they do object to a scheme of inspection which would give effective control 
over to a Western majority. Majority rule then, not inspection itself, is the 
real issue. 

I believe that the most hopeful means of preventing any further fooling 
with nuclear weapons and of getting the governments back again upon the 
track of reaching atomic agreement is to force the hands of the govern- 
ments concerned. We can do this by procuring public statements from each 
government as to why they support or oppose inspection alone. The spot- 
light of public opinion will then be brought to bear upon the real issues 
which prevent atomic agreement instead of being focussed upon the official 
smokescreens which have so far only served to confuse public opinion. You 
see I have a faith in our democracy as a forum for free discussion which 
many of our cynical officials do not share. 

The United States government has long ago made clear to initiates its 
position on atomic inspection although the key statements are buried in a 
mass of official documents which only a few take the trouble to read: 

“Finally — and this we regard as the decisive consideration — we 
believe that an examination of these and other necessary preconditions for 
a successful scheme of inspection will reveal that THEY CANNOT BE 
FULFILLED IN ANY ORGANIZATIONAL ARRANGEMENTS IN 
WHICH THE ONLY INSTRUMENT OF CONTROL IS 
INSPECTION. 

“We have concluded unanimously that there is no prospect of security 
against atomic warfare in a system of international agreements to outlaw 
such weapons controlled only by a system which relies on inspection and 
similar police-like methods”. (Department of State: International Control 
of Atomic Energy (1946), Publication 2702, Statement made by the Board 
of Consultants, p. 35-36.) 

Nothing has happened since to indicate that the United States govern- 
ment has departed from this fundamental position although the impression 
has been sedulously created by the. American and Canadian press that it is 
the Russians who are opposed to inspection. 

On the other hand the Russians continue to insist that they do want 
effective inspection. Through a Canadian Communist orgen, She Peace 
Review (February, 1954) they state: 


“It was Vishinsky himself who raised again, before the 7th Session of the 
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UN General Assembly, on April 15, 1953, the problem of banning the atom 

bomb and establishing simultaneously an international control. He spoke of the 

need to work out a ‘convention which should provide steps in view of ensuring 
application of the General Assembly’s decision’. 

“Before that in January 1951 the Soviet arty had submitted to the 6th 
Session of the General Assembly a detailed proposal concerning the nature and 
content of the notion: ‘strict international control’, This proposal envisaged, 

“Firstly, inspection of the work of factories producing atomic raw materials 

and atomic energy, and verification of their documents; 

Secondly, verification of existing stocks of atomic raw materials, of installations 

and prefabricated products; 

Thirdly, the study of production operations to the full extent required for 

control of the use of atomic raw materials and atomic energy; 

Fourthly, observation of the application of established rules. of technological 

control; and not only observation of their application but the work- 
ing out of rules of technological control for plant working with 
atomic raw materials, and for all other atomic plant, and also the 
right of imposing these rules on all such plants. . . ; 

Fifthly, the right to gather and perfect data on the extraction of raw 

materials; 

Sixthly, the right to gather data on the production of atomic material and 

energy; 

Seventhly, the right to carry out special investigations in the intervals of 
ordinary investigations if there is reason to suspect that the conven- 
tion banning atomic weapons is being broken. . . .” 

Further evidence that Russia does not oppose inspection is indicated in 
the following excerpt from the News Notes of the London Economist of 
4th January, 1947, appearing on page 8: 

“Only time can show whether the proceedings of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in the last days of the year (1946) marked a dramatic turning-point in 
the annals of the world or whether they were merely one more intricate tactical 
game in post-war diplomacy. Last Monday (30th December, 1946), the Atomic 
Energy Commission adopted the so-called Baruch Plan for the control of atomic 
energy with the votes of all its members except Russia and Poland, who 
abstained. The preceding discussion, while revealing a remarkable advance 
towards agreement, showed that disagreement centres on the question whether 
the right of veto should be applied to the punishment of any violator of the 
terms of the Atomic Convention. All Powers, including Russia, seem to agree 
at present on the setting up of the International Control Authority; on giving 
that authority the powers of effective control and inspection; and on the terms 
of an international atomic convention. IT OUGHT TO BE EMPHASIZED 
THAT, CONTRARY TO GENERAL EXPECTATIONS, RUSSIA HAS 
ACCEPTED THE CLAUSES OF THE BARUCH PLAN WHICH PROVIDE 
IN FACT FOR THE MOST THOROUGH-GOING INSPECTION; AND 
ON THE TERMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, In doing 
so, the Russian government has obviously made a radical departure from its 
traditional attitude. .. .” 


The fact that the Russians had accepted inspection worried Mr. Baruch 
so that he added a new and crippling demand on the American plan. This 
was the proposal to abolish the veto. What it meant in effect was that the 
West would exercise a virtual monopoly over all atomic control by virtue 
of their majority. I believe that this was a deliberate manceuvre to prevent 
agreement with the Russians made up by some group in the American 
Pentagon or in the State Department. In the original American plan — 
the Acheson-Lilienthal Proposals — no mention was made of the abolition 
of the veto. This new restriction was added only after the Russians con- 
ceded inspection. To continue from the Economist: 


“What Mr. Gromyko objected to on Monday was the new clause, which was 
inserted by Mr. Baruch into his plan only a fortnight ago, providing for the 
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abolition of the veto in the last stage of the proceedings against any atomic 
transgressor, the stage at which sanctions — and in this context “sanctions” 
almost certainly mean war — are decided upon. The Baruch Plan in its new 
form, means nothing less than investing in the International Atomic Authority 
the power to order all the United Nations to go to war against the violator of 
the convention, almost without any reference to any other authority, national or 
international, . . .” 

Mr. Gromyko was not the only one to object to Mr. Baruch’s crippling 
amendment. The Canadian representative on the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission had the gravest misgivings about it and quoted from a 
speech made by the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs (Mr. 
Louis St. Laurent) on 4th December, 1946, before the First Committee of 
the General Assembly to emphasize the Canadian position: 

“Any sanctions that might have to be adopted against a state which violated 
or which adopted a position that constituted a threat or violation (of the con- 
vention or conventions) should be subjected to sanctions adopted by and applied 
through the Security Council... . 

“There again, the existence of the requirement of unanimity (of the Great 
Powers) appears to me to be in strict accord with the realities of the situation. 

. If there came about a situation where it was felt that (military) sanctions 
would have to be applied against one of the Great Powers, it would be a condi- 
tion of absolute war whether the opposition of the one power took the form of 
resistance or took the form of a veto. The only way in which it could be over- 
come would be by the use of force and the use of force against a Great Power 
means war.” (Quoted by General MacNaughton in the United Nations Atomic 

Energy Commission’s Provisional Verbatim transcripts (AEC, P.V. 8 — Eng.) 

for 17th December, 1946.) 

Not only was Mr. Baruch determined that his delegation should stand 
in the way of atomic agreement with the Russians but he was insistent 
that the other western powers join the United States on its new stand on 
the abolition of the veto. Mr. Baruch was unalterably opposed to com- 
promise in any form and decided to force the issue by threatening an 
American walk-out if the other western powers refused to join him. The 
story of this crude piece of political blackmail is told in the 3rd April issue 
of The New Republic of 1950 on page 9: 

“Encouraged by these indications of a Russian shift, a middle group, consist- 
ing of the Dutch, French, Australian and Canadian delegations in the UNAEC, 
began moving in November toward a compromise vlan. It would have (1) limited 
international ownership and management to plants in which the final steps of 
production were executed (reactors, and isotope-separation plants, if any) and 
(2) relied on international inspection to monitor installations connected with the 
earlier steps (mines, refineries, etc.). The same group also (3) tried to water 
down or eliminate Baruch’s proposal on the veto. 

“Meanwhile, Baruch had decided on a showdown. Early in December he 
insisted that the UNAEC, by the end of the month, produce a report which 
would endorse, in summary form, all the essential features of the US plan, 
regardless of the fact that very few of them had yet been considered in detail. 
This peremptory demand raised a storm — small, but significant none the 
less as a clue to latent unrest and uneasiness. The opposition was led by the 
Canadian delegate, General MacNaughton, a military man of some indepen 
dence who had no taste for submitting to pressure from any source. But Baruch 
had his way. On December 30 a solid majority vote — the Soviet and Polish 
delegates abstaining — was won for all of his demands, including some extra- 
ordinarily vague language on the suspension of the ‘veto’, As the London 
Economist observed : 

‘The hesitations of several members of the Atomic Energy Commission 
were in the end overridden by Mr. Baruch’s uncompromising attitude, which 
led him to state that the united states “would — and should — withdraw 
their support from this organization”, if his plans were to be rejected.’ 
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“|. The middle group, to be sure, had been routed, but it was an empty 
victory for Baruch. He had antagonized some of the more influential delegates 
(especially by his insistence on eliminating the Security Council veto); he had 
forced the adoption of general propositions which no one had thought through 
and which had no chance of acceptance.” 


This event and its almost complete neglect by our highly touted free 
press only makes sense if one uses the following viewpoint as a working 
hypothesis: 

There exists in the United States a group of individuals occupying 
positions of great influence and responsibility in government who conceive 
it as their main duty to protect the American people from themselves. Since 
the American people are not capable of understanding matters of high 
policy, so they might reason, it is for them the experts to decide what 
should be done and then unostentatiously nudge the American public into 
the right berth. In 1946 their reasoning probably ran like this: The United 
States has a monopoly of atomic weapons but Russia has the most power- 
ful army. The only way to trump Soviet landpower is to maintain American 
supremacy in atomic airpower. Yet because of the terrible nature of the 
atomic weapon there will be an overwhelming public demand for an atomic 
agreement with the Russians. Atomic disarmament, so these men would say, 
is the last thing we want for it would deprive the United States of its ace 
in the hole. But we will have to go through the motions of holding discus- 
sions with the Russians as a sop to public opinion. If the Russians make 
concessions, just raise the hurdles to agreement by tacking on impossible 
conditions and use every opportunity to exploit differences so as to create 
in the public mind an impression that the Russians are completely intran- 
sigent. This will bring about a climate of opinion favourable to, and even 
impatient for, the war that must inevitably come. 

But these clever, clever people missed seeing two factors that would 
entirely upset their well meaning calculations. Number one was that the 
Soviets were able to produce an A-bomb five years sooner than expected 
and number two was that the hydrogen bomb gives the overwhelming 
advantage to the aggressor and leaves the defender at a disadvantage. Hence 
the frantic official efforts first to enlarge the war in Korea and now the 
conflict in Indo-China. Last February Mr. Dulles announced his astonish- 
ing doctrine of “massive retaliation with means and at places of our own 
time and choosing”. If we are to get into an H-bomb war, so the reasoning 
now goes, we not they must be the first to strike. The only thing that has 
already prevented American troops from going to Indo-China is the power- 
ful restraint of American public opinion. But this public opinion is now 
being sedulously educated to accept such a possibility. When and if that 
should happen the Chinese Communists will intervene. That will ensure 
public support for a surprise H-bomb attack on Russia — “massive 
retaliation with means and at times and places of our own choosing”. 

That is the grand design as I see it and this is the sort of thing we will 
have to stop now. I think that this can be done by calling for a new 
approach to atomic disarmament based on adequate inspection safeguards 
alone. The American and Canadian public must be made to understand 
that they have been the dupes of a gigantic hoax and that if they don’t act 
quickly they will soon become its victims. 

WILLIAM JAMES HALL, M.A., Cobden, Ontario, Canada. 
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. . . and Counter-Proposal 
Dear Mr. Hall, Ist July, 1954. 

It has grown uncommon these days, when thought either hobbles on the 
crutches of official opinion or soars, without bearings, in free flights of 
chimeric fancy, to find a seriously thought-out point of view, which breasts 
the powerful current of official dogma and yet remains in every sense fully 
responsible. The H-bomb issue is a case in point. Horror over the potential 
— and now, indeed, the actual — destructive power of this weapon to 
end all weapons is now so cheap that only the flattest of flatheads cannot 
find it within himself to afford a tithe of regret while discussing the blotting 
out of millions of lives as if they were so many flies. But the horror remains 
hypocritical as long as it ends — as it invariably does — with an apology 
for the continued production, testing and eventual employment of the 
bomb. The apology travels in company with the insistence that the only 
way to avoid the cataclysm is an international accord to “outlaw” the 
weapon — a will o’ the wisp after which Moscow and Washington have 
made a mock chase for the past nine years. 

Thus, a voice that cuts through this compound of obfuscation, hypocrisy 
and apologetics and addresses itself immediately to the problem is as welcome 
as a summer breeze. The problem, simply stated, is: “How to prevent the 
world from becoming radioactively poisoned and ultimately cremated by 
the hydrogen bomb”. To accept no excuses, no alibis, no sophistic explana- 
tions, to brand in the most literal sense as criminal any government which 
so much as gives thought to the production and employment of, not to 
mention the ghastly experimentation with, such a weapon, is the starting 
point for every man with an iota of responsibility towards his environment. 

But yet, it is only the starting point. Any movement against this 
abomination must, as you point out, center on the “opponent’s weakest 
spot” — the point at which it is most vulnerable to popular opinion, 
where its ideological defenses are poorest, where diplomatic sophistry is 
useless — in short, where the odds are most favorable and, at the same 
time, where the immediate danger to humanity lies. By this standard, in 
my opinion, your proposal is lacking despite — or rather, because of — 
the impressive picture of atomic duplicity you present. It falls short in (1) 
missing the fulcrum of the problem, and (2) posing the issue in such a way 
that the governments involved, should the outcry become intensive enough, 
would be able to escape by more of the same diplomatic manceuvring 
which you expose so well. 

For eight years, the public has been the victim of, in your words, a 
“gigantic hoax”, the pretence that the United States is seriously interested 
in an agreement to ban nuclear weapons, while in fact doing everything 
within its power to sabotage any such agreement Russia might feel impelled 
to broach because of its technological inferiority in atomic production. 
Why this hoax? Manifestly, to mollify a public opinion shocked and 
horrified by the potentialities of this fearsome weapon, to provide a cover 
under which it could continue onto bigger and better bombs with the 
excuse that since “the Russians” had rejected atomic agreement, there was 
nothing else to do for survival. 

What then is to prevent a repetition of the whole charade in the event 
that the protest movement you propose reaches serious proportions, grouped 
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around the demand for atomic disarmament by international agreement? 
Even should Baruch and his insistence on abolition of the veto be discarded 
in an appeasing gesture, there are 100 other dodges which the Lodges, 
Dulleses, Molotovs and Maliks are capable of using to avoid a concordat. 
The whole public discussion again would be transferred to a fruitless plane 
— the “merits” of the Russian or American position on methods of 
achieving the ban — instead of on the crucial issue: Is it anything but 
criminal to continue the production and testing of this weapon, no matter 
what the excuse? 

' This must not be permitted to happen. Nothing could be more disastrous 
for a movement against the H-bomb than to have it “achieve its objective”, 
see Washington “bow to public opinion” and initiate new discussions 
towards an atomic agreement, only to see the whole thing bog down again 
while the production and experimentation with fusion bombs continues, 
just as before. Once the issue passes into the realm of international dip- 
lomacy, with its closed-door conferences, secret agreements and propaganda 
maneeuvres, all public control is lost. 

That is why the proposal for an immediate, unconditional end to H-bomb 
experimentation is disarming in its simplicity. It can only be resisted, not 
evaded. It permits no shucking of responsibility. It demands, in the name 
of simple humanity, an end to the poisoning of the earth, the water and the 
atmosphere, a monstrous action which can no more be justified because 
the Russians are doing it than can the establishment of slave labor camps 
in Montana because they exist in Siberia. It does not concern itself with a 
possible future use of the bomb, no matter how terrible the prospect; it 
insists upon a halt to what is being done here and now to the acute detri- 
ment of entire populations in the Pacific and the ultimate harm of us all. 

In formulating the issue thus, we avoid any immediate demand for the 
halt of production of the bomb, thus stifling all argument about leaving 
the nation defenseless. It cannot even be argued that experimentation is 
necessary to keep pace with Russian “advancement” in the field, for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has stated that the H-bomb explosion has already reached 
an extent where an increase in size would be pointless. Thus, further 
experimentation can only be concerned with the dark possibility of pro- 
ducing more effective radiological contaminants, with each series of tests 
poisoning the earth with more lingering radioactivity, until the atomic 
scientists, who come to resemble more and more the old comic-strip 
portrayals of the “mad scientist” come by degrees to the possibility of 
“testing” the cobalt bomb, a handful of which, it is believed, would be 
enough to end all life on earth. 

It is a very real danger which confronts us in this. If it is not quite 
likely that the cobalt bomb will actually be exploded experimentally, it is 
all too probable that everything short of this super-menace will. All argu- 
ments within the context of power politics fall aside in the face of this 
danger — including the one that suspension of American experiments 
would do little good if the Russians were to continue. Very little is known 
about Russian H-bomb explosions; it is highly doubtful that they have 
been conducted with anything like the effect or extent of the Bikini tests. 

The crucial nature of the whole question has been brought out by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, an atomic scientist who is by no means an opponent of 
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the bomb as such. In his testimony during the “loyalty” hearing for Robert 
Oppenheimer, as reported in the New York Times ot 17th June, 1954, he 
reported on how he had attempted to dissuade Dean Acheson from 
exploding the first H-bomb a few days before the presidential election of 
1952. Despite his pleas, the tests were carried out four days before the 
election. 

“T felt it was utterly improper,” said Dr. Bush, “. . . for the test to be 
put on just before the election, to confront an incoming president with an 
accomplished test for which he would carry full responsibility thereafter. 
For that test marked our entry into a very disagreeable type of world.” 

Dr. Bush declared, significantly, that the test would rule out in the 
words of the Times, “the only type of international agreement he believed 
possible at that time, one to prohibit nuclear tests by either Russia or the 
United States”. Such an agreement, continued the Times, “would have 
been self-policing, Dr. Bush said, because its violation on one side could 
quickly be detected on the other. The decision to go ahead with the 
lst November (1952) test was a ‘grave error’, he asserted. . . .” 

“I think history will show that was a turning point,” said Dr. Bush, 
“when we entered into the grim world that we are entering right now, 
that those who pushed that thing through to a conclusion without making 
that attempt (at agreement) have a great deal to answer for.” 

Thus we learn that the Truman Administration was presented with an 
opportunity to seek the prohibition of H-bomb experiments at a time when, 
according to Truman’s declaration shortly after leaving office, it was in 
question whether the Russians even had the A-bomb. Its refusal to do so 
is a measure of the hypocrisy that lies beneath all the pronouncements that 
H-bomb production and experimentation must proceed without abatement 
because the Russians are busy at work against us. 

But indeed, it is hardly necessary. Despite your fear that “no matter 
what we say against its testing and use we will still be faced with the 
unanswerable argument that as long as the Russians have the capability 
of testing and using thermonuclear weapons, the West must keep ahead of 
them in this field”, — despite this fear, most people are aware that it was 
America that developed the atomic bomb, America that was the only 
country to use it, at a time when Japan was already defeated, America that 
first developed the H-bomb; and that it is America that is conducting 
perilous experiments and threatening to use nuclear weapons, first in Korea 
and then in Indo-China. There are limits beyond which the “Russian 
menace” cannot be stretched; these limits have already been overreached in 
Europe and are rapidly being approached in the United States, as the 
sentiment against participation in the Indo-China war has shown. 

Let me be clear in stating that while our proposal is for a renunciation 
of atomic experiments, the movement would not conceal its intention of 
achieving an eventual complete atomic disarmament. All that is required 
is that the issue be presented in such a way that the two issues are 
separated, that officialdom can, on no account, hide behind a refusal to 
disarm in continuing the tests. At the same time, a popular movement 
capable of extracting such a concession from the government would not 
be likely to stop there; there is every reason to expect that it would press 
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forward for a total ban on these weapons of destruction and the dissolution 
of existing atomic stockpiles. 

It is, I might add, questionable whether even “peaceful” production of 
atomic energy should be allowed to continue. It has been brought out that 
the disposal of radioactive waste products is a seemingly insuperable 
problem. Dr. W. A. Rodgers of the AEC’s Argonne National Laboratory 
has declared that “even the oceans are not big enough to hold the activity 
which conceivably may be produced” and that other methods of disposal 
— burial, storage in underground tanks, dispersal in the air — are, in 
the long run, unsafe. The late Dr. James B. Conant was so concerned 
with the problem that he predicted solar energy would have to be relied 
on rather than atomic energy for peacetime energy purposes. But as long 
as the bomb is being produced, this question cannot even be seriously 
discussed, and the atomic reactors will go on producing piles of radioactive 
garbage which the scientists don’t know what to do with. 

This is the kind of thing that must be called to public attention. It is 
not primarily and immediately atomic destruction through war that we 
face — despite all the alarms of the “cold war”, that is still long off. 
President Eisenhower has said that the present world state of affairs may 
last for forty years, and this, indeed, is the ardent hope of the ruling circles. 
Are we, then, to go on poisoning the earth with radioactive dust for four 
decades, while Molotov and Dulles continue to posture? If so, the issue of 
banning the atomic bomb as a weapon of war may become thoroughly 
academic; the world, indeed, may fulfil the poet’s prediction and expire 
without any bang whatsoever. 

PAUL ECKER. 


Irwin Edelman 


THE ROSENBERG CASE 
Some Observations* 


Lu anniversary of the Rosenberg electrocution is a day I will not ever 
find it possible to forget. It was action I initiated, and a Petition in my 
name, that obtained the last-minute stay of execution which filled the 


* The trial and execution of the Rosenbergs as spies for Russia engaged in the 
transmission of information on atomic energy attracted world-wide attention. 
Some of the noisome aspects of this case were exposed by Irwin Edelman whose 
efforts on behalf of the Rosenbergs secured a stay of execution from the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Though the Rosenbergs were probably Stalinists and 
possibly even spies, it is to Mr. Edelman’s credit that he bears principal respon- 
sibility for breaking from the Stalinist-controlled Rosenberg Defence Committee 
and revealing the close co-operation, in fact, between the prosecution, the court 
and the defence attorneys which prevented simple justice in the case. Edelman’s 
efforts secured the attention and assistance of two attorneys, Fyke Farmer and 
Dan Marshall. We understand that Mr, Edelman is currently preparing an 
extended examination of the legal conspiracy which executed the Rosenbergs. In 
the interim before its appearance, however, in the interest of keeping readers 
apprised of the available facts of the situation, we reprint the following leaflet 
circulated recently by Mr. Edelman. 
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Rosenbergs and the world with hope a year ago. I would mourn the day 
in reverent silence if I did not feel that the tears scheduled for public 
shedding by the Rosenberg defense committee, not being tears of guilt and 
shame, are a desecration of the memory of the Rosenbergs and of the things 
they lived and died for. 

The Rosenberg case has much in common with the French Dreyfus 
case of a half century ago. In one vital respect it dificzs. Thoce defending 
Dreyfus did what they could to bring out the facts which obtained his 
freedom and exoneration. Those defending the Rosenbergs did what they 
could to PREVENT the bringing to light of the facts which could have 
obtained their freedom and exoneration. 

From surface view this is hard to believe but there are solid facts which 
tell their story. There is the fact that in November, 1952, the Rosenberg 
defense committee expelled me for publishing “Freedom’s Electrocution”, 
the pamphlet which attracted Fyke Farmer’s attention to the defense 
blunders in the case. And the telling facts pointedly emerge from a telegram 
Fyke Farmer and Dan Marshall had sent me from New York ten hours 
after the stay was granted. It read: 

“Bloch’, Finerty’ and Sharpe’ wired Kaufman’ refusing to sponsor or 
consent to your petition. We begged them to join our Supreme Court 
petition but they flatly refused and refused to read our papers or talk 
to us. They now admit that your petition saved Rosenbergs from death 
to-morrow. Douglas’ ruled their point no good for stay . . . New York 
Rosenberg committee has not contacted us. Our effort independent of 
Bloch and Committee.” 

To keep the record straight, forty-eight hours later, when the Rosen- 
bergs were dead, the Committee heads did contact Farmer and Marshall, 
paid their expense bill and gave them carfare to go home with. 

And, again to keep the record straight, in the light of the continuing 
campaign of slander against me, I include Dan Marshall’s comment in a 
letter he had sent Fyke Farmer fifteen days before the electrocution. “The 
Rosenberg Committee opposition to Mr. Edelman,” wrote Mr. Marshall, 
“fs based, in my opinion, on falsity and distortion.” 


The Academic Issue 


The public tears which will be shed by the publicity channels friendly 
to the Committee, would also be better spent if they were tears of guilt 
and shame. The People’s World,* whose columns are filled with holy indig- 
nation at the journalistic sins of other newspapers, saw fit to publish an 
unsigned letter in February, 1953, filled with lies and distortions, urging 
people not to read my Rosenberg case pamphlets. And the National 
Guardian‘ refused to accept a paid ad for “Freedom’s Electrocution”, on 
the shabby pretext that the issue raised in the pamphlet was “academic”. 

The central item in my “academic” pamphlet was a description of how 
Emanuel H. Bloch, the Rosenberg defense attorney, requested Judge Kauf- 
man to seal — WITHOUT EXAMINING — a diagram and explana- 


* Official defense attorneys. 
* The Federal Judge before whom the case was tried. 


*The Supreme Court Justice who granted the stay of execution. 
* Stalinist publications. 
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tory notes, allegedly of the atom bomb secret. The transcript of the trial 
shows how the judge and prosecutor received the request with expressions 
of joy. 

There was not the slightest justification for the move. There were at 
least three excellent reasons for taking a close look at the diagram and 
notes. 1) The foremost atomic scientists have scoffed at the idea that there 
was any such secret. 2) The Government in its indictment claimed that it 
had been given away to the Russians some 5} years back. 3) David Green- 
glass, the author of the diagram and notes, was already at the time under 
a heavy cloud as to both credibility and competence. 

This stupid-looking “secret” was the foundation for the death sentence 
and for Judge Kaufman’s widely publicized, inflammatory statement that 
the Rosenbergs were responsible for American casualties in Korea and all 
the wars to come. The confusion produced by that statement has given the 
sealed diagram the aspect of a Damocles sword suspended over the Jewish 
community in the United States. A given increase in domestic or world 
tension could very well make it the pretext for anti-Jewish pogroms as 
curtain-raiser for a fascist America.’ 

In the face of this lurking threat, the urgent need is clearly for a nation- 
wide campaign to unseal. But that is the last thing to be expected from 
those to-day in control of the Committee. They have a vested interest in 
seeing to it that this question is never raised, fearing nothing as much as 
light on their sorry part in the concealment. 


What is Back of the Concealment ? 


Back of it are two interrelated facts: One is that the link between Bloch 
and the leadership of the U.S. Communist Party was more intimate than 
the ENTIRE press saw fit to report. The other is that a degeneration of 
that leadership has established an intimate link between the forces directing 
the Party and the forces directing the F.B.I. 

The degeneration entered upon its acute phase in the fall of 1946,° when 
the witch-hunted Party leaders opened up an active witch-hunt of their 
own, what they called “a relentless struggle against Right and Left 
deviationists”. That “struggle”, taking the form of expulsion of the prin- 
cipled elements, paved the way for a mass influx of stoolpigeons, to the 
point where the F.B.I. has, in effect, taken over the Party and in recent 
years has been shaping “Communist” policy for the United States. The 
most brazen fraud of our time is the one in which our Justice Department 
is to-day engaged — shouting itself hoarse about the frightful domestic 
Red Dragon, while all the while conveniently holding it in its vest pocket. 

The role the Communist Party leadership played in the Rosenberg case 
has disclosed its degeneration more clearly than any single event of the 


° Though the anti-semitic implications of this frame-up trial are fairly evident, 
what is of greater import is that this case is but another of the incidents in the 
attempt to terrorize the American people in general and scientists in particular, in 
the drive toward fascization of the country — a drive in which the Stalinists 
participate. 


* This is, of course, Mr. Edelman’s opinion. Readers of Contemporary Issues are 
surely aware of our opinion, stated at various times in the magazine, that the 
degeneration represented by Stalinism goes far deeper and far further back than 
this. 
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last few years. In a comprehensive report on the case, which I am now in 
the course of completing, this view of a sinister tie-up between directing 
elements of the Right and “Left” will be supported with an impressive 
amount of circumstantial evidence. For the moment I offer the following 
items as food for thought: 

1. O. John Rogge was the lawyer representing Greenglass and Elitcher, 
the two main government witnesses against the Rosenbergs. For a number 
of years, in the 1940’s, he was in charge of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice. In 1949-50, Rogge and Emanuel H. Bloch were 
both employed by the Civil Rights Congress in the defense of the Trenton 
Six, a case involving a frame-up against six Negroes. Bloch and Rogge had 
their offices in the same building. 

It was in June, 1950, that Bloch and Rogge, while still ASSOCIATED 
in the Trenton case, took hold of the Rosenberg case FROM OPPOSITE 
ENDS. In November of that year, both asked to be relieved from the 
Trenton case, even though they had gained an important legal victory. The 
questions coming to mind are: Was their joint entry an accident, or was 
there an element of design in it? If design, whose design? Was there some 
understanding between them? The entire press maintained a discreet 
silence on this angle — the switch from close association in a nationally 
publicized case, to official opposition in an internationally publicized case. 

2. The year before Bloch took the Rosenberg case he appeared as 
lawyer for Steve Nelson, top Communist leader, in hearings before the 
un-American Activities Committee. The Committee pointedly questioned 
Nelson on the matter of atomic espionage and Nelson, on advice of coun- 
sel, availed himself of his privilege under the 5th Amendment. In December, 
1948, Bloch similarly represented Marion Bachrach, a writer employed in 
the National office of the Communist Party. 

One question this raises is, how does it come that the Hearst press, for 
instance, or sensation-hunting noise-makers of the Walter Winchell type, 
made no effort before, during or after the Rosenberg trial, to exploit this 
“hot” angle? Also, how did Bloch dare to take the Rosenberg case, with 
this sort of a publicity bombshell threatening his clients? Should he not 
have excused himself from the case because his connections with the Civil 
Rights Congress and appearances for Nelson and Bachrach made him 
unduly vulnerable to smears? 

I want to make clear that the un-Americans’ questioning of Nelson does 
not in the least indicate that there was any basis for it. That Committee is 
a reprehensible and irresponsible slandering agency. The use of the 5th 
Amendment in facing it, is the one safe way to extricate oneself from the 
two alternatives of going to prison or becoming a contemptible informer.’ 


"It is indeed a moot point whether the only way to deal with the inquisitorial 
terror is by invoking the 5th Amendment. Such a defense, refusing to be a witness 
against oneself, is virtually a public confession of guilt — guilt, moreover, which 
in this legal sense is legally punishable. It would seem to be much more appro- 
priate to attack, not to defend oneself against, the inquisition which is frequently 
encountered to-day, by having recourse to other stipulations in the Constitution 
of the United States. So, for instance, it is worth noting that not only does the 
Constitution inhibit Congress from “abridging the freedom of speech and of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and petition the govern- 
ment. ...” (Amendment f{ 1), but also “the right of the people to keep and 
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3. The readers of the Daily Worker were not informed of the arrest 
and indictment of the Rosenbergs in 1950, and during the entire period of 
the month-long trial the word Rosenberg was not once as much. as pro- 
nounced by the paper. The Daily Worker sent no reporter to the trial and 
ignored its existence. Why? Could those in charge have had a foreknow- 
ledge that the things a reporter would see would be unfit to print? 

EARLY THIS YEAR EMANUEL H. BLOCH WAS FOUND DEAD 
UNDER STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCES. PAJAMA-CLAD, HIS 
HEAD WAS IN A BATH-TUB FILLED WITH HOT WATER.’ 


About the Case of Morton Sobell 


Morton Sobell was tried together with the Rosenbergs and sentenced to 
thirty years’ imprisonment. The legal moves sponsored by the Committee 
in the past year were based, in the main, upon the idea of dissociating the 
Sobell from the Rosenberg case. For obvious reasons, the Committee heads 
will never concede that the vindication of the Rosenbergs is inextricably 
linked with the liberation of Sobell, that the attempt to separate the two 
is a betrayal of both. 

Truth is a staunch ally of justice. A nationwide campaign, telling the 
American people the truth about what happened in the Rosenberg trial — 
coupled with legal moves by that resourceful and justice-minded attorney 
Fyke Farmer’ whose research led to the stay of execution — is the most 
likely key to that cell in Alcatraz. 

*'This is perhaps unclear unless it is appreciated that Bloch as attorney for the 
defense was in a position to expose the frame-up by reason of his participation in 
it, and that he had given some indication of moving in that direction. 


*It is possible that Mr. Edelman speaks now only of Fyke Farmer because Dan 
Marshall may be moving into co-operation with the Stalinists and their committees. 


bear arms, shall not be infringed” (Amendment ¢ 2), and “the enumeration of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 
people” (Amendment { 9). In any case the most effective reply to all inquisitions 
is the simple, unvarnished, unconcealed truth. 


Andrew Maxwell 


MURDER, NOT SUICIDE 
An Open Letter to Lord Cherwell 


Dear Lord Cherwell, 

You are reported in the Times of 15th July as saying in the course of 
the Messel memorial Jecture that “for the first time man has it in his power 
to destroy all life on this planet, and the question is whether he will be 
able to avoid some form of universal suicide. If we could have a true 
plebiscite throughout the world I am sure the verdict in every country 

. would be a vote of more than 100 to one against war”. 

I cannot allow these remarks coming from you, an acknowledged 
authority on nuclear physics and adviser to the Government on atomic 
affairs, to pass unchallenged. 
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I have no doubt at all that in your own specialized field you demand 
the greatest accuracy and consistency in every detail, i.e., the most scrupu- 
lous regard for what is actually the case. Yet, on a matter so crucial for 
the fate of humanity as nuclear science in the service of armaments, you 
are quite content to make a number of vague and absurd statements which 
are an affront to common intelligence. 

To deal first with what you said (in contrast to what in view of your 
knowledge and the responsibility you bear, you ought at least to have 
mentioned if your apparent concern for the fate of humanity is to be taken 
as more than merely an empty gesture): You speak glibly of “man’s” 
having it in “his” power to destroy life on this planet. That is news to me. 
I have nothing like this in my power; nor the majority of mankind in 
theirs. On the contrary, this power of destruction is imposed upon us 
without so much as a by your leave. Logic and fact, ie. a scrupulous 
regard for the truth (which one might without unduly stretching one’s 
imagination have expected from a scientist of your repute), yield the result: 
a very specific small group of men in reality have it in their power to 
destroy life on earth. 

Not content with this first nonsense concerning the wholly abstract and 
non-existent “man in general” and “his” powers, you at once proceed to a 
second: “Whether he[!] will be able to avoid some form of universal 
suicide”. 

I hardly need to assure you however that the majority of particular men 
are not in the least contemplating any form of suicide; and the “problem” 
of whether they will be able to avoid what they are not proposing to do 
at all reveals itself as one more piece of trumpery. 

When one leaves the airy climes in which foolish abstractions disport 
themselves, and comes down to solid ground (the same you will no doubt 
agree that science demands) of verifiable fact, the picture that presents 
itself is this: 

The bulk of people want only to be left in péace to enjoy the fruits of 
their toil. They are however threatened with destruction at the hands of 
the ruling minority which will stop at nothing in the attempt to preserve 
a totally obsolete social structure and whose actions in defence of its petty 
and miserable privileges amount in result to the planned murder of 
humanity and all life. The “suicide” in the event of the destruction of 
life, will be only that of this minority; perhaps even, if one is to be 
absolutely accurate, of only a part of it, the remainder being active victims 
of events they are helping to produce in various ways (the division of 
labour asserting itself also in the work of destruction), blind to the real 
consequences of their actions. 

The absurdity of what you are pleased to call the “universal suicide” is 
neatly underlined when you yourself say: “If we could have a true [!] 
plebiscite throughout the world I am sure the verdict in every country. . . 
would be a vote of more than 100 to one against war”. This indeed is the 
obviously obvious needing even no plebiscites at all but which can simply 
be taken for granted. 

The problem consists only in bringing matters to the point where these 
perfectly obvious wishes of the majority of mankind for peace and security 
shall in fact regulate affairs. Namely, it is a matter of restraining the 
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criminal minority at present ruling the world from pursuing its in every 
respect disastrous course. 

The moment one translates the danger facing mankind from the abstract 
regions where you left it to the actual world in which we live, it becomes 
possible to introduce (as I have already to some extent done) the needed 
differentiations and to apportion responsibility for crimes which in their 
scope, depth and horror, not to mention the cynicism with which they are 
carried out, make those of Hitler and even Stalin seem mere amateurish 
bungling. Neither Hitler nor Stalin ever got to the point where “in defence 
of freedom, the democratic way of life, Christian civilization, spiritual 
values” and Lord knows what else, they cheerfully conducted expertments 
(in defiance of clearly expressed public loathing) which unless stopped 
make the continuance of life on earth problematical even without another 
war. 

I need not labour the point that this is well known to you. As adviser 
to the Government on atomic affairs you know precisely who is engaged 
on projects which threaten humanity, and must have access to the most 
detailed information about the short- and long-term effects of the fifty or 
more tests with atomic and hydrogen bombs. For you to speak in generali- 
ties about “man” and “the question whether he will be able to avoid 
some [!] form cf universal suicide” is simply deception. It cannot be 
doubted for a moment that if the public were presented with the facts in 
vivid detail so that every man and woman understood that they and their 
children were immediately threatened by these insensate actions on the 
part of their rulers, there would arise a protest movement of such propor- 
tions as might at last effectively prevent the continuance of such horrors. 

In the light of this your “philosophical reflections” become even worse 
than mere deception. By withholding this information, vital to the security 
of mankind (before which every excuse for secrecy falls away), you are in 
fact helping to prevent the urgently needed mobilization of oppositional 
forces, and protecting the reckless minority that “experiments” at the risk 
of destroying life itself. 

When one considers your sanctimonious generalities about “man” in 
relation to what real living men have a right to require from you (amongst 
others), the conclusion is forced upon one: Here is a man who actually 
cares not a damn for the fate of humanity, but on the contrary considers 
that his obligations to his masters (who raised him to his present heights) 
outweigh his responsibilities to mankind. His knowledge far from being 
put at the service of men is at the service of a little clique to whom human 
considerations are absolutely alien (one has only to look at their actions 
not their words to recognize the truth of this). 

At Nuremberg, Lord Cherwell, a tremendous fuss was made about 
“crimes committed against humanity” (the crimes were real but the fuss 
was sheer humbug). And yet how dwarfed these are when weighed against 
those of Churchill, Eisenhower, Truman, Admiral Strauss, Attlee, and 
their followers who put the fate of the whole of humanity in jeopardy! At 
Nuremberg too, many a subordinate was indicted for having carried out 
instructions from a superior; and a new “moral principle” propounded, 
that obedience to orders is no excuse for crimes of this nature. Such orders 
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“ought” to have been disobeyed no matter that the result of such a refusal 
would in all probability have meant execution. 

Well, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. What must 
one say of you, Lord Cherwell, who, not even remotely threatened with 
political persecution — let alone execution! — are voluntarily obeying 
orders to keep information from the public and helping to consummate a 
“crime against humanity” of proportions unprecedented in history, in the 
full realization of what you are doing (“some form of universal suicide”). 

It is surely a sign of the degeneracy of the times that in spite of this you 
have the effrontery to treat the public to an affectation of concern for the 
fate of ‘humanity, as though the public were dolts who could not distinguish 
between the humanistic shadow (how pallid!) of your words and the anti- 
human irresponsible substance of your acts. 

You may perhaps object to what I have said. In that event it is always 
open to you to try to give an explanation for your activities that would 
satisfy reasonable criteria of morality and truth. It goes without saying 
that Contemporary Issues will publish any explanation you care to give. 

July 26th, 1954. 


A NOTE ON THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


In an attempt partially to fill the world-wide demand for information 
about the Hydrogen Bomb experiments in March and their effects, the 
friends of Contemporary Issues in New York City issued a leaflet Stop the 
Bomb which they hoped would also provide the organizing point about 
which the voices of protest could coalesce. Twenty thousand copies of this 
leaflet were printed and distributed by hand and through the mails to 
individuals and organizations in the United States, Japan, and Europe. 
The response of this leaflet was immediate, far exceeding expectations in 
both number and enthusiastic support. (As the articles Experiment in 
Annihilation and On the Politics and Economics of Atomic Development 
in the U.S.A. cover the same subject in a rounded and more comprehen- 
sive manner, the leaflet is not being reprinted in Contemporary Issues. 
Copies of it are however obtainable from the publishers in London, New 
York, and Johannesburg.) 

Although we distributed so few leaflets, mostly in New York City, we 
received and are still receiving responses from many different parts of the 
world. The leaflet was reprinted in toto by Die Nieuwe Stem, a leading 
Dutch magazine. The largest Japanese daily newspaper, Asahi Shimbun 
(circulation 6,000,000), carried a front page story about the leaflet, quoting 
from it. The many letters which are still coming in from the United States 
and Japan usually, in addition to expressing pleasure at meeting others 
who oppose this insanity, request additional copies for distribution and 
offer help in furthering this campaign. Mrs. Momoyo Hara Nakaoka who 
is responsible for the front page story in the Asahi Shimbun tells us that 
she has received many letters, apparently hundreds, from her countrymen. 
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We regret not being able to present a summation of these letters at this 
time. The replies we received clearly indicated that additional information 
was needed immediately, and we did not wish to delay publication of the 
articles in this issue. We plan to present the summation as part of the 
developing campaign in future issues of the magazine. In the interim we 
are printing below a letter received by Mr. P. MacDougal in response to 
his radio broadcast on the Oppenheimer case, the script of which is printed 
on pages 254-258. Mrs. Brennan’s letter expresses the sentiment of many of 
those received. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


23rd June, 1954. 
P. MacDougal, 


c/o KPFA, 
Berkeley, California. 


Dear Sir: 

I have enjoyed all your KPFA commentaries since the first one I heard 
—your commentary on the American automobile industry. I am moved to 
write you by your commentary to-night on the H-bomb. I have been 
planning out a private campaign against the Bomb myself which was to 
inchide trying to get exact statistics and figures on the A-bomb blasts in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and pictures of the actual damage. Perhaps this 
material has been published, but I think it should greet us in every news- 
paper every morning until something is done to outlaw the bomb. I wrote 
a letter to the [San Francisco] Chronicle to this effect and since they didn’t 
publish it, my campaign has about died before it began. I would be very 
glad to join my efforts with those of any other person who believes there 
isn’t room for both Humanity and the Bomb on this earth. . 

I am a middle-class housewife, and perhaps my social consciousness is 
more developed than most (I cannot read the morning paper without 
literally shuddering over almost every page) but even among my most 
un-political neighbors there is a horror of the bomb and a hopelessness 
which should be capable of development. 

The specific impetus of my sense of urgency in this matter might interest 
you in showing how immediate and personal the Bomb has become to me. 
I was putting powder on my baby’s skin and thinking of what a care it 
was to keep baby skin healthy when the incongruous thought entered my 
head — what’s the use, there are still people dying in Japan of skin 
diseases caused by the last bomb-war. The existence, no matter in whose 
hands, of these weapons simply erases the future. 

I can’t believe that the American people (or any people), if they could 
be made to realize the terror of these Bombs, and that their use on other 
human beings is their responsibility, (and that their use of them in the 
past is a Guilt in any moral or ethical or religious context you may adopt 
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_ for which they should do penance), would be so complacent about the 
' approach of another war. Pictures of the mushroom clouds are meaning- 
less; statistics on the number of square miles have little emotional content. 
I think the appeal must be made on the Human level. What will the Bomb 
do to me, to my enemies, to babies, to women, to children? Some English- 
man asked the pertinent question, “What will we do with 9,000,000 
corpses?” That is the real question. 

Remember Coventry? Little Coventry where the Barbarous Hun (excuse, 
they called them Nazis that time) bombed CIVILIAN TARGETS, schools, 
hospitals, how shameful! And how many years — three? — later, did 
we destroy an entire city, upset the very balance of nature, perhaps ruin 
even the progeny of the survivors, and proclaim to the world our own 
righteousness in doing so. The fall in human morality that could allow 
this presumably Christian. nation to commit this deed is making me ques- 
tion all our foundations of morality. I begin to wonder just what is wrong 
and where — the whole Christian faith, the school system, the party 
system, what? 

I am inclined to believe that it is simply the size and momentum of our 
machines (corporations, government bureaux, publishing houses, transporta- 
tion utilities, all our machines) that is at fault. We have created so many 
big things that though we have the illusion that we control them, we do 
not individually accept control and responsibility for them. 

If every San Franciscan had to join a group of ten fellow citizens, for 
instance, and club or stone to death one of the 78,000 we killed at 
Hiroshima (I am not sure of that figure), children and old folks included, I 
can’t believe the deed would have been done. If only we could see that we 
did kill those people, every one of us, surely we would not repeat the 
murder. 

Your point that even experiments in fission (is it fusion now?) will 
pollute the earth is very well taken. These new techniques are beyond 
human control. In reaction, I am inclined to think that even the use of 
metal is a mistake. Back to wood, back to the cave. Surely better that, 
than the inhumanity of our civilization. 

I do not know, sir, what your politics are, and I do-not care. I am one 
of the few people left in the United States who is not frightened by 
words, especially that word (dare I say it?) Communist. You sound like a 
sensible human being and if you are against the bomb and can use the 
moral support of another human being, I offer you that support. I also 
offer any small help in clerical work that I could do. 

The subject at hand has carried me far beyond the rational limits of 
what was begun as a simple fan-letter. Please forget the effusion of senti- 
ment and accept the simple fact of my sympathy with your aims. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. DEBEE S. BRENNAN. 
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39 Faiz Bazar, Delhi. 


January 18th, ’54. 
Dear Mr. Maxwell. 

It was kind of you to send me so many issues of the Contemporary 
Issues. It took time to go through them and hence the delay in replying 
to your letter. I enjoyed greatly “Jack the Fatalist” and also the other 
articles you wanted me to notice. I am however not ready with comments 
on them. I may later send you an article on some aspect of humanism. 

Meanwhile I am interested to know more about your organisation and 
I do hope you will send me some literature about it. 

If there is some subject on which you would like me to write particularly, 
please let me know. 

Thanking you, and with best wishes, 

Yours faithfully, 
S. K. Das. 


6 Waterloo Place, 
Calcutta—l1. 


January 4th, 54. 
Dear Mr. Maxwell, 


I was indeed glad to hear from you. I have since then received copies 
of the Contemporary Issues . . . I shall devote myself to the study of your 
journal in February and you might expect some material from me in 
March.* Why not send a short note about your work and ideas in the 
Radical Humanist for publication. Your interpretation of Marxism is 
certainly interesting. 

Yours sincerely, 
K. K. Srnna. 


Vidyasagar College, 

Suri, ; 

Dt. Birbhum, West Bengal. 
8.1.54. 


Dear Mr. Maxwell, 


I received your letter dated 14.11.53 and also a number of copies of 
Contemporary Issues sent under a separate cover. . . 

I have gone through your article “The Great Utopia” and I am sub- 
stantially in agreement with you. Please inform me the details about your 
movement. I am willing to co-operate with you in every way possible. I 
hope I shall receive a reply from you early. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. P. BHATTACHARJEE. 


* We have since received from Mr. Sinha some “Reflections on ‘The Great 
Utopia’”’ which we shall publish shortly, with a reply. 
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